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Cuts by courtesy of the Wisconsin Conservation Commit 


KNOW Wisconsin:  \NTERSTATE PARK 


WHERE LOCATED: Polk County, near St. 
Croix Falls. Reached via 
Wis. highways 35 and 8. 


EXTENT OF PARK: 580 acres of beautifully 
wooded land along the St. 
Croix River. Typical scenic 
park, combining beauty of 
trees, rocks and rushing 
water. 





The oldest of Wisconsin's state parks (established in 1900) represents a co-operative 
effort for the perpetuation of a naturally scenic spot by the two states of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. Interstate Park contains 730 acres, of which 580 are located in Wisconsin, 
and 150 in Minnesota. For many miles up and down the St. Croix river high bluffs guard 
the stream which at times rushes in torrents and at other times flows lazily between 
timber-clad banks. The most beautiful portion of this mountainous country, and the 
Dalles of the St. Croix River, are preserved at the Interstate Park. 


From a geological standpoint, the rock formations on this area will appeal to the 
scientist. Here the St. Croix River flows through a narrow gorge in the Kee-wee-nawan 
trap which at one point rises to a height of more than 200 feet. Many fascinating rock 
formations which are extremely picturesque, are carved upon the sides of the bluffs, 
among which are the ‘Old Man of the Dalles’, a remarkable profile stone face on the 
Wisconsin shore; and a towering column of rock, the “Devil's Chair”, on the Minnesota. 
side. On either side of the river, but principally on the west side, can be found a series 
of pot holes varying in diameter from one to twelve feet, and in depth to 141 feet. 
These pot holes now to be seen high above the river, were at one time below a pre- 
historic waterfall. They were ground out by spherical boulders, swirled by the rush of the 
river. Many of these grinders may still be seen in the pot holes. 
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EDITOR 


“ALL WORK AND NO PLAY....” 


SS panded greetings to our readers as they return to their various tasks. We hope the summer 
respite has rested spirit and body. Whether you treated yourself to a trip, rested by the side 
of a lake, attended summer school, or “didn’t do much of anything,” the change was beneficial. 
The tempo of life must be lessened or at least broken for a spell. Unless a proper balance between 
work and recreation is maintained, unless we learn to “Relax in Wisconsin’, as the Conservation 
Commission is telling the world, too many will burn themselves up prematurely instead of ac- 
cumulating years gracefully. The business of education is exhausting. Nerves will snap and mus- 
cles will knot if the strain isn’t frequently interrupted. The professional and natural life mor- 
tality is too high. Less than one per cent of Wisconsin teachers are sixty-five years of age or 
over. A few years ago a mental hygienist shocked the N.E.A. conventioners by predicting that 
fifteen per cent of his listeners would end up as one kind of ‘‘case’’ or another. It’s the pace, the 
extremism of habit, the useless worry, the hair-tearing about trifles, the uncertainty of outcomes, 
or, perhaps, lack of philosophy of life, that wears folks out. 

The foregoing thought is not an invitation to laziness, passivity, or disinterest in life’s prob- 
lems. There is nothing like lively interest and enthusiastic industry to sustain personal and vo- 
cational efficiency. However, those who ‘‘cannot afford’ or do not know how to be at ease and 
cast off worries, soon find the job is leaving them behind. 


’Gainst minor evils let him pray 
Who fortune’s favor curries,— 
For one that big misfortunes slay, 


Ten die of little worries. 


Boao ai to the last Representative As- 
sembly authorized a W.E.A. Tenure Com- 
mittee which will report in November. The 
Committee has had several meetings studying 
tenure and the experiences of the system in 


: h 
STRENGTHEN SECURITY on — hy had the 
OF YOUR POSITION a Ss eee 
with the N.E.A. Tenure 


Committee in June. The close cooperation with 
the national group will be advantageous. 

This is not the first effort in behalf of tenure. 
Previous bills died in the legislature because the 
subject had not been given needed discussion. 
Tenure is a matter against which it has been 
easy to stir up a lot of misrepresentation and 
prejudice. All sorts of scareheads have been 
conjured up about it. These misconceptions 
must be removed if adoption of remedial laws 
is to be secured. Above all, teachers and ad- 
ministrators must know its underlying princi- 
ples, the protection it offers good teachers and 
the front accruing to the children. 
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The W.E.A. Committee is preparing a series 
of leaflets containing facts on Tenure. The first 
of these is now in the hands of all superintend- 
ents and presidents of Locals. Others will fol- 
low. Also, see the May JOURNAL, page 470, an 
article by the Chairman of your state commit- 
tee. Make these materials the basis of group 
discussions. 

A teacher recently wrote us, ‘‘Can’t you do 
something to relieve the teacher of the feeling 
of sitting on pins and expecting to get the 
bounce at any time?’’ A very simple question 
but one which adequately describes the agoniz- 
ing suspense. A lot of injustice has been done 
in several Wisconsin cities this year. There’s 
only one recourse which approaches a remedy 
for the evil and that is Tenure. If the W.E.A. 
membership will follow the lead of its com- 
mittee, use its materials, acquaint the public 
with its principles and carry on a determined 
campaign, we shall accomplish much in security 
of position. 
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eens years ago, as an attempt to remind 
teachers of their rights as citizens and their 
responsibility to resist the current attacks upon 
schools, we wrote an editorial “Come Out of 
the Classroom, Teacher.” Some fearsome peo- 
ple interpreted our appeal as a 
behest for unrestrained political 
participation and promptly tore 
into us. Much has happened since then and 
teacher organizations are stating their position 
with clarity. 

What looks like a good statement was pro- 
posed by the Committee on Academic Freedom 
of the N.E.A. at Portland. The tentative state- 
ment adopted by the convention reads: 


KEEP THE 
SCHOOLS FREE 


The cause of academic freedom is, like the cause 
of freedom of speech in general, the cause of democ- 
racy. An intelligent democracy depends upon an edu- 
cated citizenship, which is itself a product of a social 
order where people through freedom of speech, press, 
and assembly learn how to think and judge for 
themselves, 

If our schools are to help in the development of 
such an educated citizenship, they must be free—free 
from restriction in their search for what to believe, 
free in helping their pupils to study actual social 
problems. Teachers must feel free in their teaching. 
It is futile to expect independent, judicious, and 
courageous minds in pupils and students to be devel- 
oped in pupils and students by timid and submissive 
teachers. 

Intellectual freedom is a public safeguard. It oc- 
curs in every field of human experience as the prin- 
cipal guarantee of orderly change and progress. Sup- 
pression of such freedom is the surest road to violent 
and reckless changes. 

Freedom of teaching carries with it corresponding 
responsibility. The teacher is under obligation to help 
his pupils or students study fairly the various sides 
of each question. He must not use his position to 
hand out ready-made opinions. His duty is to help 
his students to think, not to tell them what to think. 

Teachers are citizens and should be accorded the 
full legal rights of all citizens, to express publicly the 
views they hold and ally themselves with organiza- 
tions of their own choosing. But in the exercise of 
these rights teachers should take care not to interfere 
with the proper discharge of their just educational 
duties. In all such matters the rule of reason must 
hold. Schoolboards owe serious duty here not to drive 
good teachers from the schools in favor of others 
unduly submissive. 


The statement is so clear and logical that only 
the bitterest protagonist will dissent. Two dan- 
ger signals are set up which deserve notice. The 
first is that intellectual freedom is the principal 
guarantee of orderly change and progress and 
that suppression of such freedom is the surest 
road to violent and reckless changes. The Hyde 
Parks and Pershing Squares are good pop 
valves. If only some of our misguided folks 
could rid themselves of the notion that their 
special views can be jammed down the throats 
of those whose thinking they wish to control. 
When Napoleon sat in exile he had a lot of 


time to reflect upon his exploits. As far as is 
known to the writer he issued one statement 
worth remembering. It was, “Anything gained 
by force is but temporary.” An incident at the 
N.E.A. convention is a case in point. Certain 
delegations wanted to kill a committee report 
without discussion or explanation. By a close 
vote (Wisconsin voted solid) the Assembly or- 
dered its full presentation. Although it was 
finally defeated the proponents of the plan felt 
it had been accorded a hearing and good will 
prevailed. Had it been choked off without con- 
sideration there would have been no end of 
bitterness. Whatever the issue, an open hear- 
ing is the only fair procedure. 

The other warning puts up squarely our re- 
sponsibility as teachers. Freedom of teaching 
obligates the teacher to give his pupils fair ac- 
cess to all sides of all questions. He must not, 
however, use his position to hand out ready- 
made opinions, says the report. “His duty is to 
help his students to think, not to tell them 
what to think.” This is pretty well settled. Pu- 
pils insist upon making their own deductions. 
When schools become the means for spreading 
propaganda of cliques, whatever breed or size, 
they cease to be instruments of public educa- 
tion. Then will thinking stop and the public 
will begin to wonder if they’re worth the cost. 

Our forefathers gave us ‘free schools’’ open 
to all at public expense. It is up to the profes- 
sion to keep them free in every respect, free to 
enter, free to carry out the purposes of true 
education without dictation from those who 
desire to use them for disseminating their spe- 
cial philosophy. 


TEACHER writes us in all sincerity, 
“Teachers who develop the finest char- 
acteristics in children are never heard of. The 
one who carries out a ‘showy’ project has her 
praises sung. There are hundreds who have no 
uusnee.. program for character educa- 
A PHILOSOPHY 102- Get educators to become 
conscious of worthwhile aims. 
No teacher in a building seems to know what 
the educational aim of his — is. Why 
can't we all decide what we are working for and 
then work together intelligently with that aim 
in view?” 

Unanimity in the field of educational philos- 
ophy and aims will never be realized. Perhaps 
its realization would mean stagnation. With all 
the leftists, rightists and various schools of psy- 
chology, there is bound to be confusion. Add 
the present battle being waged by divergent 
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concepts of the place of the school in a 
democracy. Nevertheless, above the clamor and 
out of the fog, there stand out sharply some 
well defined aims of the schools, some time- 
tested philosophies of American life through 
which the schools may express themselves. 

Cognizant of the situation about which our 
teacher complains, the W.E.A. several years 
ago decided, that, even in the face of terrific 
conflict, there must be common ground upon 
which the profession could stand. A large com- 
mittee representing all groups worked for sev- 
eral years and eventually brought forth such a 
statement, known as A Philosophy of Educa- 
tion for Wisconsin. There is no denial that the 
basic principles therein stated have had an ef- 
fect upon the schools of Wisconsin. A philos- 
ophy of education is not dissociated from the 
experience and equipment of a teacher. It is 
the focal center of his educational aims, his 
guide in evaluating schoolroom processes in the 
light of current social, economic and political 
movements and trends. Without it, he is at the 
mercy of piece-meal methodology or peda- 
gogical tricks and without defense for any 
pursued course. 

To those who feel the need for guidance we 
again recommend the statement of our associa- 
tion. Its principles hold now as they did upon 
the date of publication. 

Recognition of a lack of philosophy should 
be neither humiliating nor disheartening. Quite 
the contrary, it is the awakening to a need 
which will in due time be satisfied by profes- 


sional growth. 
i 


BE yeti by the amount of editorial com- 
ment in the daily press, a somewhat tardy 
but appreciated recognition of teachers’ service 
is gaining ground. As the citizen reviews the 
agonies of the deep-depression era he visualizes 
the teacher, smitten economically, 

ll but staying at his post. Payless 
paydays may have strained his 
courage but he carried on. The children were 
there, and who could deny them? What 
further demonstration of loyalty to country and 
its chief civilizing agency could be asked? 
But, an economic emergency uproots not only 
the laws of finance and business but it distorts 
our sense of values. Harrassed by fear, the pub- 
lic stood by while the wrecking crews applied 
their axes to the institutions of learning. The 
folly of the whole procedure revealed itself 
just in time. Parents now wonder how they 
were duped into curtailing their children’s 
schooling in the name of economy. Time exerts 
a sobering influence, and if expressions of faith 
are criteria the public will not again be 
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wheedled into playing into the hands of selfish 
interests at its own expense. It is hoped the 
lesson has been well learned. In the whole 
scheme the teacher is the most important factor. 
How was he paid during the past decade? Did 
he rest on his oars professionally? 

In 1925 rural (one-room) teachers of Wis- 
consin received an average monthly salary of 
$99.05. In 1935 this had been reduced to $71.05 
due in part to the lowering of the state mini- 
mum by the 1933 Legislature. Had teachers 
taken the attitude that services should follow 
wages—and this is not an unheard-of practice 
in some lines of human endeavor—they would 
have assumed a negative attitude toward higher 
qualifications. What they really did is shown 
by the fact that, whereas, in 1925 43.8 per cent 
of them had high school graduation plus one 
year of professional training, in 1935 the per 
cent of teachers having this preparation was 
3. 

State graded school teachers had a median 
monthly salary of $118.48 in 1925. Ten years 
later it was $88.20. In 1925 the per cent who 
had two years of work beyond high school was 
43.9. In 1935 the per cent having this prepa- 
ration was 59.7. Salary trends for all teacher 
groups were heavily downward, but the period 
was marked by professional improvement. In 
1925 the number of city elementary teachers 
who had three or more years beyond high 
school constituted 16.9 per cent of their total 
number. By 1935 this training level included 
44.4 per cent, a truly remarkable showing. The 
high school teachers of the state made a similar 
advance. The per cent of these who were col- 
lege graduates in 1925 was 51.5. In 1935 this 
group included 83.9 per cent of the total 
number. 

It is this tendency which elicits admiration 
for the teacher. The unfortunate aspect is, of 
course, that salaries and preparation assumed an 
inverse trend. It is as illogical as it is regret- 
table. Nevertheless, the record of the profes- 
sion during trying times gives them the right 
to face society with heads up. They may with 
propriety ask of others, “Did you do as well?” 





“It will be agreed that partisan politics 
must be kept as much as possible out of the 
school in a democratic community. Such a 
policy is one of the fundamental safeguards 
of democratic education in distinction from 
the school regime under dictatorships and 
oligarchies, where schools are obliged to teach 
the political doctrine favorable to the dictator. 

“True friends of true democracy wisely 
deprecate the wish of conflicting political 
parties to ‘steal the hearts of youths through 
their ears.’ ” 


—Demiashkevich in An Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Education 
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Dr. Chas. A. Prosser 








Professor Roy W. Hatch 


Dr. Louis L. Mann 


CONVENTION P AUGRAM INCLUDES CLASSROOM DEMONSTRATION 


A general program dedicated to conserving 
the professional staffs of our schools, to con- 
serving the child and adult, and the safeguard- 
ing of those principles which guarantee the 
highest levels of attainment, has been prepared 
for November 5-6-7. 

An especially attractive feature has been pro- 
vided for Saturday morning when an actual 
classroom demonstration will be presented. Pro- 
fessor Roy Hatch of Montclair, New Jersey, 
will “‘talk things over’’ with a class. Those who 
witnessed a similar demonstration at St. Louis 
contend it was the most practical contribution 
of the winter convention and the officers are 
pleased to announce this number. 

Classroom teachers will be pleased to know 
that Miss Daisy Lord, former president of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers of the Na- 
tional Education association will be one of the 
speakers on the general program. Another edu- 
cator scheduled for the general program is 
Karl W. Guenther, Managing Director of the 
Michigan Credit Union League, and exponent 
of the idea that teachers should be keenly aware 
of social and economic conditions around them, 
rather than cloistered scholars. 

Another general program speaker of note will 
be Dr. Louis L. Mann, Rabbi of the Sinai Con- 
gregation of Chicago. Dr. Mann was formerly 
lecturer in Comparative Ethics at Yale Univer- 
sity, and is now professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages at the University of Chicago. 

One of the great leaders in Industrial Edu- 
cation, Dr. Charles A. Prosser, director of the 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute of Minneapolis, 
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will address the general assembly one morning 
of the convention. Dr. Prosser needs no intro- 
duction to the majority of Wisconsin school 
people, and can be relied upon to present a 
challenging message. 

What promises to be the “‘surprise hit’ of the 
convention is the appearance of Charles D. Hur- 
rey, lecturer on international questions. Those 
who have heard Mr. Hurrey are unqualified in 
their praise of his platform appearances. 

The complete general and section programs 
will appear in the October JOURNAL. 


Convention Committees 


Credentials: 
H. C. Zimmerman, Chairman 
Catharine Thomson, Janesville 
H. Thoburn Ralph, Wauwatosa 
Earl L. Edes, Rice Lake 
Ellen Disch, Cudahy 


Necrology: 
Arthur Dietz, Chairman, Wautoma 
B. B. Burling, Milwaukee 
Mrs. Gertrude Anderson, Paoli 


Resolutions: 
Marjorie Scudder, Chairman, Marinette 
Mrs. Autie Sanford, Ladysmith 
Dorothy E. Batchelor, Milwaukee 
J. C. Rutherford, St. Croix Falls 
T. S. Rees, Racine 
J. C. Chapel, Kenosha 
R. W. Bardwell, Madison 
L. P. Goodrich, Fond du Lac 
C. J. Anderson, Madison 
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S SOON as we achieve something we were 

working for, as soon as we climb a height 
we sought to scale, new horizons open out be- 
fore us, new summits loom ahead. We cannot 
catch up with our goals; they fly before us. 
They lead us on. 

You have reason, fellow-members, to be 
proud of this organization, the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association. Look around and count your 
accomplishments: — your enviable retirement 
and annuity fund; your Credit Union; your 
minimum salary law; your state aid for ele- 
mentary schools. You have only to survey the 
country to find that retirement fund legislation 
cannot be passed in Oklahoma, Texas and sev- 
eral other states until there shall first be passed 
constitutional amendments; that income tax 
legislation is still unconstitutional in the states 
of Washington, Pennsylvania and Colorado; 
that our nearest neighbor in minimum salary 
law is Indiana; that a state association Credit 
Union is unheard of elsewhere. 

See how many states were misled into pass- 
ing oaths bills; in which state compulsory re- 
tirement at sixty years of age throws members 
of the profession on the old age pension list; 
where the sales tax had to be resorted to as a 
desperate measure—taxing most those who have 
the least; where only tax payers and parents 
vote on school matters as though all members 
of society do not derive benefit from the 
schools; where school positions are awarded to 
the lowest bidder, bringing salaries down as 
low as twenty and twenty-five dollars a month. 

Analyze your Program of Education for Wis- 
consin as given in the report of the Council on 
Education at the 1935 annual convention. Does 
it express your ideals for education for this 
state? That is what it aims to do with all our 
other committees, to point the way to the school 
system which will satisfy proud Wisconsin. 

Your WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
is one means by which the organization tries to 
keep you informed as to its work and what is 
going on in the schools all over the state. 

Have you studied the research bulletins issued 
by your association—School Dollars and Our 
Schools and Teachers? Perhaps you ought to see 
how surprised teachers from all over the coun- 
try are when Wisconsin teachers display these 
publications and how glad the others are to 
receive them. 
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OUR f LYING GOALS —THOUGHTS FOR A NEW SCHOOL YEAR 


MISS FRANCES JELINEK, President of the W. E. A. 





I said, at the beginning, to “look around.” 
That means back to our accomplishments, 
around at our neighbors, and forward to our 
possibilities. Yes, I know I said we were proud 
of our state aid for elementary schools and 
didn’t mention our high schools. We must 
make that right this next year. 

I know I spoke of the minimum salary law 
but didn’t mention the salary cuts which have 


not been restored, wholly or in part. Don't 
think the association is forgetting. 
I didn’t say anything about tenure. That, 


too, is before us and perhaps the greatest and 
most important step of all if we may judge by 
the numbers of members who write, urging us 
to work for it. Certainly a group that has tenure 
can put up a united and fearless fight for what- 
ever the schools need. 

I didn’t mention teaching load in its various 
aspects of class size, burden of clerical work, 
extra-curricular activities with their added 
hours. 

I didn’t speak of my own pet plan—giving 
every child academic education plus training in 
one major and one minor vocational line. 
Think how many types of jobs were swept away 
by the depression. Shall we not train for variety 
of work and for adaptability, as well,—voca- 
tional training integrated into every other 
course? 

These are the less controversial questions on 
which we are fairly well agreed but there are 
others which we need to continue to wrestle 
with until we can plan a program acceptable 
to all. We must not shut our eyes to the ques- 
tion of teacher training institutions, larger units 
of school administration, tuition charges, selec- 
tion of text books, the responsibility of the 
schools for delinquency and world good-will. 
There is no end to the problems ahead. 

It is true, fellow-members, that we have come 
a long way but see how much further we have 
to go. 

Each of us stands on the threshold of a new 
Association year with the membership card in 
his hand. Coming in? Of course, you are—not 
primarily for the sake of that 100% member- 
ship but because there’s so much to be done. 
It may be your strength, your support, your 
suggestion which will tip the scales in our favor 
and make further achievement possible for the 
Wisconsin Education Association. Come in now! 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Recerianene! recent developments in political 
science are of the utmost significance to 
school administration. It is my purpose to iden- 
tify these developments, to appraise their sig- 
nificance for education, and to suggest what 
should be done about them. 

Let us begin with the fact that local govern- 
ment in the United States has not operated at 
a high level of efficiency. James Bryce stated 
years ago that the conspicuous failures in gov- 
ernment in the United States were to be found 
on the local level. Lincoln Steffens, as one of 
the original muckrakers, prepared a series of 
articles dealing with city government entitled 
“The Shame of the Cities,” and offered plenty 
of evidence to justify his title. Today most of 
us have merely to think of the situation existing 
in the county and city in which we happen to 
live, and we have evidence that honest and 
efficient local government has still to be 
achieved. 

The shortcomings of local government in the 
United States are due to a variety of causes. 
One of the most important of these is that the 
structure and administrative organization of our 
local political units are hopelessly obsolete and 
fearfully cumbersome. 

This situation in recent years has received the 
attention of growing numbers of political sci- 
entists. These students of government have cre- 
ated a series of organizations, one of the major 
objectives of which is to accomplish certain 
basic governmental reforms. Ten of these or- 
ganizations have their headquarters in Chicago; 
these include, for example, The Bureau of Pub- 
lic Personnel Administration, The International 
City Managers Association, and The American 
Legislators Association. 

These ten organizations recently obtained a 
million-dollar grant for the erection of their 
own building. They have close contacts with 
similar agencies in New York, Washington, 
and other metropolitan centers. They receive 
substantial grants from various Foundations. 


* An address delivered at the annual Teachers College Din- 
ner held in connection with the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Association, Feb- 
ruary 26, 1936, in St. Louis, Mo. 

This article is being reprinted, by permission, from the 
Columbia University Teachers College Record, May 1936. 


AND GOVERNMENTAL REFORM* 


JOHN K. NORTON 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 





They have certain common objectives affecting 
governmental reform in the United States. They 
have already influenced legislation, developed 
under the impetus of depression conditions. 
They hold certain definite opinions concerning 
how public education should be organized and 
administered. 

What is the duty of educators toward these 
agencies of governmental reform? How far can 
we support their objectives? Are there points 
at which we must take issue with them? An- 
swers to these questions can be approached 
through an analysis of the changes in political 
structure advocated by these governmental 
reformists. 

First, the teaching profession can heartily 
subscribe to the broad objective—government 
which is effective and honest. We can better 
inform ourselves as to revisions in government 
which are in the public interest. We can actively 
co-operate with agencies anxious to achieve these 
desirable revisions. In our classes, we can more 
realistically face the need of governmental 
reform. 

Second, we can support the objective which 
aims to simplify government and abolish un- 
necessary, Overlapping jurisdictions. In the 
United States today there are no less than 
175,369 local administrative units. One hun- 
dred and twenty-seven thousand of these units 
are school districts. We cannot defend the con- 
tinued existence of so large a number. 


The Division of Field Studies of Teachers 
College is now making a survey of the schools 
of a certain city of approximately 100,000 pop- 
ulation. In this community there are no less 
than ten different governments. In order to dis- 
cover the tax burden and bonded indebtedness 
borne by the citizens of this community, one 
must study the fiscal affairs of a school district, 
a city government, an agency concerned with 
library service, another concerned with the wa- 
terworks, a county government, three town- 
ships, as well as the state and federal govern- 
ments. This situation is not unusual. In fact, 
the structure of government in this city is prob- 
ably superior to that found in many American 
communities. 


_ There may have been a time when condi- 
tions of travel and communication justified tens 
of thousands of minor governmental jurisdic- 
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tions. That time has long since passed. It is 
easier today to travel fifty miles than it was to 
travel five miles a few decades ago. The auto- 
mobile and telephone permit both efficient and 
democratic control at administration to oper- 
ate in governing comparatively large geograph- 
ical areas. 

The teaching profession should co-operate in 
bringing about an appropriate reorganization 
of the obsolete and costly governmental units, 
which today constitute an incubus upon the 
back of efficient public administration. This is 
essential for the well-being of government in 
general and of education in particular. Many 
of the worst educational situations with which 
the Joint Commission on the Emergency in 
Education came in contact were due directly to 
the fact that the school systems concerned were 
dependent upon, or tied up with, local govern- 
mental units, which were so weak that they 
broke down under the stresses of the depression. 

Third, teachers should support developments 
which aim at the professionalization of govern- 
mental personnel—which seeks to replace un- 
trained, political spoilsmen by trained and pro- 
fessionally-minded officials. 

This is no new issue to teachers. Since the 
time of Horace Mann we have striven to di- 
vorce the appointment and tenure of teachers 
from stultifying partisan politics. In general, 
we have succeeded. In some instances we have 
failed, as in the case of the infamous proceed- 
ings which recently took place in Massachusetts 
in relation to Payson Smith. The teaching pro- 
fession can sympathize with and heartily sup- 
port movements designed to improve the com- 
petency of governmental personnel and to pro- 
tect such personnel from the corroding effect 
of the spoils system. 

Fourth, governmental reformists place great 
emphasis on the centralization of responsibility 
in the hands of a chief executive. In the state 
it would be the governor; in the city or county, 
the mayor or manager. An executive budget 
would be developed, which means one budget, 
including the funds appropriated for education. 
This budget would be prepared by the mayor 
or manager and be approved by the local coun- 
cil. The fiscal independence of school boards 
would disappear. Some have even advocated 
the abolition of school boards as such and the 
transfer of their functions to a single legislative 
agency in each locality. 

Here we must take issue with those who 
would develop centralized administration and 
the mechanism of the executive budget to the 
extreme of abolishing school boards or of tak- 
ing control of the fiscal affairs of the schools 
away from these boards. The independent status 


of education in the governmental structure of 
most localities is a reflection of the unique im- 
portance of this function in a democracy. It 
also suggests that parents feel a peculiar con- 
cern toward the school—the governmental 
agency into whose charge they place their chil- 
dren for a substantial part of each school day. 
Responsibility for the administration of such an 
important and costly public enterprise should 
be clearly defined. There should be no confu- 
sion as to who is responsible when schools are 
well or poorly administered. 

The proper limits to observe, so far as edu- 
cation is concerned, in moving toward better 
executive and budgetary organization, have been 
clearly marked out. Researches at Teachers Col- 
lege and other institutions have developed the 
mechanisms whereby all proper demands of eco- 
nomical and efficient administration can be met 
by education, without surrendering its inde- 
pendent status. 

The time has not yet come, and it may never 
come, when it will be desirable to make educa- 
tion a subordinate function of government. 
Educators are supported in this point of view 
by William Bennett Munro, a former president 
of the American Political Science Association, 
who writes: 

. experience demonstrates that there are serious 
objections to the policy of requiring the school board 
to come as a suppliant before the group of politicians 
who compose the average City Council. Nothing is 
more certain to draw the schools into politics and to 
keep them there. Under such an arrangement, the 
members of the school board must play the game as 
the councilmen understand it; they must be ready to 
do favors or increased appropriations will not be 
forthcoming.* 


What then may we say concerning the rela- 
tion of school administration to governmental 
reform? I would suggest these points in sum- 
mary: First, both educators and political scien- 
tists have a common interest in the major ob- 
jective of governmental reform, namely, more 
efficient and honest government. Second, the 
points of agreement between those concerned 
with school administration and other areas of 
public administration outweigh their disagree- 
ments. It should be possible to arrive at a 
working understanding on those points where 
the objectives of some governmental reformists 
appear to threaten the integrity of educational 
administration. Third, means should be taken 
to bring about better rapport between educators 
and political scientists, to the end that both 
school administration and government in gen- 
eral may be made more efficient and the com- 
mon welfare advanced. 


1Munro, William Bennett. Municipal 
pp. 458-459. The Macmillan Company, 1934. 


Administration, 
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CONSUMER EDUCATION AND THE SCHOOLS 


AS ONE surveys the changes that have taken 
place in public education in the last quar- 
ter of a century, one finds many important 
changes in both the content and methods of 
instruction. Among the more important changes 
in the content of education is the shifting em- 
phasis from producer to consumer education. 
The old education was primarily a producer's 
education; the new education emphasizes some- 
what more than did the old education, the edu- 
cation of the consumer. In the teaching of such 
subjects as art, music, language, and vocational 
education, the emphasis 25 years ago was upon 
the training of skilled workmen, artists, authors, 
and musicians. Twenty years ago, Professor 
Bobbitt in his widely used book: The Curricu- 
lum (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1918) initiated 
the public school movement in consumer edu- 
cation by emphasizing throughout his discus- 
sions the fact that we are all consumers and the 
importance of training pupils to be more intel- 
ligent in this respect. Much of the recent em- 
phasis upon art appreciation, music apprecia- 
tion, and reading for leisure can be directly 
traced to this early and significant work of 
Professor Bobbitt. 

More recent developments in the field of 
consumer education in the public schools are 
symbolized by such works as: Harap’s The 
Education of the Consumer (New York, Mac- 
millan Co., 1924); Raup’s Education and Or- 
ganized Interests in America (New York, G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1936) ; and Miss Pierce’s Civic 
Attitudes in American School Textbooks (Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago Press, 1930), and 
her Citizens’ Organizations and the Civic Train- 
ing of Youth (New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1933). Besides these books there are 
many articles in lay and professional journals 
meant to sensitize teachers and laymen to the 
problems of consumer education. 

The Department of Superintendence signified 
its interest in this matter in its recent annual 
meeting at St. Louis by the adoption of resolu- 
tions emphasizing the importance of freeing 
the schools of propaganda and commercialized 
advertising. Their report reads: 

“We call attention to the problem created by 
the fact that conditions of social change not 
fully recognized in the curricula of our schools 
are often the occasion for organized social pres- 
sure which seeks to commit schools to the ob- 
servance of special days and weeks, and the 
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insistence on the introduction of special cur- 
ricula. Such sporadic measures tend to disin- 
tegrate an already over-crowded curriculum in- 
volving education in propaganda methods and 
dictating the nature and content of the curricu- 
lum in ways which are subsersive to the general 
good.” 

The Wisconsin Education association went 
on record as follows: 

“We believe the public school curriculum 
should be determined by the needs of society 
and not by pressure groups.” 

The training now in progress in the public 
schools in the field of consumer education is of 
four types: 

First, there is some consideration today in 
most schools of the nature and extent of propa- 
ganda. The word itself as we all know was 
popularized during the World War and is now 
not generally unknown to school teachers. 
While it is true that there are marked differ- 
ences in the understanding of this word among 
different teachers, most have, however, some 
conception of the word, and are discussing its 
merits and dangers with their classes. This is 
particularly true of teachers of citizenship. 
There is also a strenuous attempt being made to 
free the school itself from propaganda emanat- 
ing both from within and without the school 
community. In this connection some attention 
has been given to the problem of commercial 
advertising in schools which may after all be as 
far as the schools are concerned, nothing more 
than a special type of propaganda. 

Second, the schools have introduced into the 
curriculum, training in social problem solving. 
Realizing that one cannot accept at face value 
all that one hears and reads, an attempt is be- 
ing made in the better schools today to develop 
in — a sense of evidence, open-mindedness, 
and the ability to form sound judgment based 
upon fact. Most schools provide special train- 
ing in the collection, analysis and interpreta- 
tion of data relating to social problems and re- 
lationships. This training in the formation of 
accurate social judgments is exceedingly sig- 
nificant, it seems to me, in the field of consumer 
education. 

Third, the schools are now, and have been 
for some time, giving assistance in the develop- 
ment of standards by which the objects needed 
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all the way from discussions of literary excel- 
lence to discussions of the merits of particular 
items of food, shelter, clothing and recreation. 
While there is, of course, much academicness 
in this discussion, the work in some schools is, 
however, upon a much more realistic basis in 
which the Sauna of standards includes dis- 
cussions of many of the more practical objects 
and services of everyday life. While one cannot 
be expected to be an expert in all of the many 
affairs of life one can be expected to know 
enough about the more ordinary things of life 
to judge of their merits and shortcomings. In 
general, the development of social ethics about 
any vocation is done not by those who perform 
the service but by those who receive it. 

Finally, there is worthwhile training in prog- 
ress in the schools which has for its purpose 
the training of pupils in the social responsibili- 
ties of production. If men understood better 
than they do now the large group relationships 
of society and if they had the right attitude 
toward each other and toward the social whole, 
these ideas and ideals, it would seem, should 
compel them toward more considerate action 
toward others. Education, it seems, has empha- 
sized, all in all, too much the motive of indi- 
vidual gain and too little the motive of group 
service. Persons at all age levels, it seems to 
me, need to be taught more about the social 
responsibilities of production. 

In giving this rapid survey of the school’s 
interest in consumers’ education I have said 
nothing of the many courses, discussion groups, 
and activities organized in the schools at the 
adult level for this purpose. Neither have I said 
anything about governmental [egislation now in 
effect and proposed for the protection of the 
consumer. Obviously, no one person has the 
time to examine thoroughly the merits of all 
the objects of which he makes daily use. This 
service might better be provided by some cen- 
tral agency serving the group as a whole. There 
are groups of individuals at work on such proj- 
ects now. In discussing the schools’ part in con- 
sumers’ education, I have tried to emphasize 
three things: (1) the fact that the public 
schools have been interested in consumer edu- 
cation for some time; (2) that some progress 
has already been made in the provision of con- 
sumer education; and (3) that the school per- 
sonnel is becoming increasingly alert to this 
need. I hope in this discussion that I have not 
conveyed the idea that I think the schools are 
doing now all that might be expected of them 
in this field. On the contrary, those who are 
close to the schools know that such is far from 
the case. The schools have made, however, it 
seems to me, substantial progress in this im- 
portant field of education. 
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A FRIENDLY VOICE 


Too infrequently does the press sincerely 
sympathize with teacher problems. An excep- 
tion is the following editorial which appeared 
in the La Crosse Tribune and Leader this past 
summer. 


Last of Teacher Baiting 


The schoolmasters and schoolma’ams of the nation 
are taking their summer vacations these days, and 
heaven knows they have earned them. And as they 
take it easy in whatever vacation haunts they have 
chosen, they probably put in at least a part of their 
time wondering if the slowly rising tide of prosperity 
won't at last cause the nation to let up on them a 
little. 

For the school teacher has had a tough row to hoe 
these last few years. He has been nobody's friend, 
the target for every crank and demagog, the No. 1 
item on everybody's list for economizing. You can 
hardly blame him if he is hoping that things will 
start being different pretty soon. 

When the depression came, the revenues of states 
and cities fell away alarmingly, and expenses had to 
be cut. Where did the cutting start? Why, right in 
the little red schoolhouse, to be sure—and in the 
big new high school, the expensive technical school, 
and the university campus. 

First the teachers found their pay being reduced. 
Then, in case after case, they found that the checks 
weren't coming through at all. The famous Chicago 
situation, where teachers existed somehow for months, 
and even years, without seeing a red cent of pay, was 
only the most spectacular of many similar situations. 
Just how the teachers lived is not quite clear; but 
they gritted their teeth, tightened their belts, and 
hung on somehow. 

Then, as the worst of the economic pressure passed 
and things grew a bit easier along the economic front, 
the witch-burners began to light their torches and go 
out on the prowl. Here, once more, the school teach- 
ers were the first and most obvious target—an ideal 
target, for the average teacher simply cannot answer 
back when inquisitors get on the trail. 

From the things that happened thereafter you 
would almost suppose that our teachers had been 
convicted, en masse, of trading with the enemy in 
wartime. State legislatures and city councils thought 
up binding oaths for the teachers to take. Investigat- 
ing committees groped their way through textbooks 
and lectures. 

Young women who had their hands more than 
full trying to get irrepressible youth to pay a little 
attention to the intricacies of plane and solid geom- 
etry were solemnly asked if they believed in the 
Constitution from kiver to kiver. Only the football 
coaches escaped. 

This wave, like the wave of economizing, is begin- 
ning to die down. The teachers have lived through 
it, and—except for those weary souls who are grind- 
ing their way through summer school—are taking a 
little well-earned summer rest. 

As they rest, you can’t blame them if they are 
hoping that the country’s return to prosperity will 
cause their fellow citizens to leave them alone and let 
them get on with their thankless, ill-paid, and tre- 
mendously important job. 
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SUGGESTIONS ON HOW ACCIDENTS CAN BE PREVENTED 


WEST A. BURDICK 


Highway Safety Department 
State Highway Commission of Wisconsin 


Last year in the month of June we saw 76 
Wisconsin persons killed on our streets and 
highways. In June of this year the number 
amounted to 66, a reduction of about 14%. The 
following five months of last year were high in 
fatalities—July having 84 fatalities, August 76, 
September 88, October 83, and November 86. 
Let us endeavor to cut these deaths by one-third 
this year. 

The question will arise as to what we can do 
that we have not done already. Let us get more 
safety material to the newspapers. The news- 
papers are responding and cooperating in an ex- 
cellent manner. Let us help them. Write ar- 
ticles for them. See that they get the service 
sheets of the National Safety Council, and thank 
and praise them for what they have done for 
they certainly deserve it. 

In the theaters safety films may be shown. 
“The Hit and Run Driver’ is available as a 
short for $5.00 through the booking agency 
your showman deals with. Urge him to use 
that. The State Highway Commission will be 
able to assist in obtaining free movies, one reel 
in length. Some time your Council may want to 
put on a free show to attract a large number of 
people and arouse interest in your Safety Coun- 
cil. These films, along with safety talks, will 
make an interesting program and reach many 
people who could not be reached in any other 
manner. Most of these films can be obtained in 
either silent or talkies, 16 


to look and listen for on-coming vehicles, or 
the turning off from the highway into his yard 
without any indication on his part that he is 
going to do so. There have been some very se- 
vere accidents recently just on account of this 
and the farmer has been held responsible. The 
few seconds it takes to be cautious upon enter- 
ing a highway, or the little effort it takes to 
inform the other vehicles on the road as to 
what the intentions of the driver are (hand sig- 
nals) may save many hours of grief and torture. 
In view of the fact that most of our accidents 
are occurring on our rural highways, it would 
be well for the Council to discuss this problem 
and see if there isn’t some way in which these 
farmers can be reached and taught to use care 
and caution. 


Bicycle Rules 
(Call to the attention of your pupils) 


The following rules are suggested in elim- 
inating the hazard caused by bicycle riders: 

i. Keep to the right and close to the curb 
at all times. 

2. See that your steering mechanism and 
brakes are in good working order at all 
times. 

3. Your bicycle must be equipped with a 
suitable bell or horn and must carry a 
light in front and a reflector or red light 
on the rear when riding at night. 





milimeter (portable ma- 
chines) or the standard 35 
milimeter size. 

“And Sudden Death’ is 
now out as a feature pro- 
duction. Urge your theatre 
manager to secure a book- 
ing of that. These are just 
a few suggestions that will 
enable your Council to edu- 
cate the public into realiz- 
ing how important it is that 
they use care and caution 
while walking or driving on 








ing. Keep both hands 
on the handle bars. 

5. Don’t try to turn when 
it interferes with traffic. 

6. Don’t turn to the right, 
left or stop without first 
giving timely warning 
by hand. 

7. Do not ride with any 
one on the bicycle at 
any time. 

8. When possible avoid 
the busy streets. 

9. Stop at all stop signs. 


4. Don’t do any trick rid- 
fit 








the streets and highways. 10. Obey _ stop-and - go 
One of the hazards of the signals. 

highway that each and every 11. When in groups ride 

Council can well stress is the single file. 

farmer driving out of his 12. Be alert and cautious at 

farm yard without stopping NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL all times. 
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October 8-9 
LAKE SUPERIOR—SUPERIOR 


NoORTHERN—ASHLAND 


October 9 


CENTRAL—W AUSAU 





October 15-16 
NorRTHWESTERN—EAU CLAIRE 


WESTERN-LA CROSSE 
9 


October 9 


SOUTHWESTERN—PLATTEVILLE 


Amelia Earhart—Central 


NATIONAL FIGURES ON DIVISIONAL MEETINGS THIS FALL 


> conga yee announcements concerning 
the fall divisional programs indicate that 
teachers attending these meetings will have the 
opportunity of hearing such world-renown fig- 
ures as Roy W. Hatch, Dr. No-Yong-Park, 
H. V. Kaltenborn, Karl E. Mundt, and Amelia 
Earhart. Following are some of the highlights 
of the programs sent to us: 

The North Wisconsin Education convention 
(Ashland, Oct. 8-9) will open with Roy W. 
Hatch, state teachers college, Montclair, N. J. 
speaking on “Teaching Controversial Issues’. 
Other headliners on the morning program are 
Prof. E. B. Gordon, speaking on ‘Music Appre- 
ciation”, and E. E. Lewis of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, on “Modern Trends in the Teaching 
of English.” These three men will also conduct 
the section meetings in the afternoon. 

Friday's session will feature the appearance 
of Dr. No-Yong-Park, Chinese scholar who 
will speak on “Our Far Eastern Relations’, and 
W. S. Gray of Chicago U., on “Cultivating 
Recreational Habits in Reading’ Section meet- 
ings will be held the latter part of the morn- 
ing, featuring Reading, Co-operative Market- 
ing, and Conservation. 

The general session in the afternoon will 
consist of a one-act play and a speech on “Some 
Men I Have Met”, by J. Adam Bede, former 
member of congress from Minnesota. 

e 

The opening session of the Lake Superior 
Education convention (Superior, Oct. 8-9) will 
witness the appearance of Justice Paul Farthing 
of the Illinois Supreme Court, who will speak 
on “What About Our Prisons?” The second 
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speaker will be that well-known radio news 
commentator H. V. Kaltenborn, who will speak 
on the subject, “Kaltenborn Edits the News’. 

After a luncheon arranged for visiting teach- 
ers the afternoon program will present the sec- 
ond appearance of Mr. Kaltenborn, speaking on 
“Teaching History Backwards’. 

The Friday morning general session will in- 
clude speeches by Prof. Karl E. Mundt and 
Prof. E. E. Lewis. Sectional meetings will be 
held Friday afternoon, with the convention 
closing to witness the football game between 
Superior and Eau Claire. 

e 

The Southwestern Wisconsin convention will 
consist of a one-day meeting, at Platteville, Oc- 
tober 9. The main address will be given by 
Prof. Arthur Arvold, Univ. of North Dakota; 
founder of the Little Country Theatre move- 
ment. He will speak on “The Town in Which 
You Live’. A panel discussion on ‘The Relation 
of the Cooperative Movement to the Public 
Schools of Wisconsin” will conclude the morn- 
ing session, with sectional meetings and theatre 
entertainment scheduled for the afternoon. 

° 

The Central Wisconsin association will hold 
its twenty-fourth annual convention at Wausau 
on Friday, October 9. The recognized merit of 
the speakers gives assurance of a day of pro- 
fessional uplift and inspiration. 

Professor Roy W. Hatch, Montclair State 
Teachers college, New Jersey, a leader in the 
field of Social Science, a great teacher and dem- 
onstrator, will speak on the general program 
and to the Social Science section. 
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Dr. Garry Cleveland Myers, author, editor, 
and newspaper columnist, former school ad- 
ministrator with experience in all grades, will 
address the morning session and the Rural 
section. 

From Maine to Florida, from New York to 
California, Dr. No-Yong-Park’s message on 
Our Far Eastern Relation has been heralded as 
one of the most important that has ever come 
from the Orient. He will address the School- 
masters’ Club and will lecture in the evening. 

The World’s Premier Aviatrix, Amelia Ear- 
hart, at the evening session, will tell the dra- 
matic story of her ‘‘Aviation Adventures’’. 

A survey of the usual sectional programs re- 
veals the names of Miss Myrtle Ness Craddock 
of the Winnetka Public Schools; Professor Peter 
Michelson of Central State Teachers’ College ; 
Professor Paul A. Carlson of Whitewater State 
Teachers’ College; Dr. Winifred E. Bain of 
Columbia University; Professor R. C. Pooley, 
Professor Calla A. Guyles, and Professor Rich- 
ard Drake of the University of Wisconsin; Miss 
Esther Segner of Milwaukee, and Mr. John 
Faville of the National Youth Administration. 

. 

An advance notice of the Western Wisconsin 
convention (La Crosse, Oct. 15-16) carries 
notice of the following general program speak- 
ers: Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, former presi- 
dent of DePauw University; Miss Lena Mado- 
sin Phillips, president, International Federation 








child psychologist, 
H. V. Kaltenborn, 





























Three nationally-known section speak- 
ers: Left, Garry Cleveland Myers, famed 


mentator, Lake Superior and Western; 
Right, Prof. Roy W. Hatch, author and 
educator, Central and Northern. 


of Business and Professional Women; Dean 
Ernest O. Melby, School of Education, North- 
western University; Dr. Dora V. Smith, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; H. V. Kaltenborn, famed 
radio news commentator; and Mrs. Evelyn Mil- 
lis Duval, member of the Chicago Association 
for Child Study and Parent Education. 

Complete information on section programs 
and other features of the convention will be 
sent to schools of western Wisconsin this 
month. 

s 

Headline speakers for the Northwestern W1s- 
consin convention (Eau Claire, Oct. 15-16) 
include Dr. Louis Mann, Rabbi of Sinai con- 
gregation, Chicago; and Miss Katharine Len- 
root, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, U.S. Dept. 
of Labor as speakers on the Thursday afternoon 
general session and General Smedley Butler and 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam for the Friday 
morning session. Section meetings on Grammar, 
Intermediate and State Graded; Junior and Sen- 
ior H. S.; Kindergarten—Primary; and Rural 
will be held on Friday afternoon. 

This year a new feature of the convention 
will be a choice of evening programs. Thurs- 
day evening the Heidelberg Singers will pre- 
sent a musical program at the Senior High 
school, while Captain Stevens, of stratosphere 
fame, will give an illustrated lecture at the city 
auditorium. Plans are also being made to have 
an exceptionally fine book exhibit. 
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WHAT 20,000 TEACHERS WANT IN A PROFESSIONAL MAGAZINE 





” 


“The articles are poorly written. . 

“Keep up the good work... .” 

"Your covers have been attractive.” 

“We want pictures on the cover. Your artistic de- 
signs are too far-fetched.” 

“Give us more editorials with ‘fire’ in them. They 
have been excellent the past few years.” 





Last spring, harrassed with the thought that 
we might be a bit self-satisfied with our choice 
of content material for the WISCONSIN JouR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION we decided to “go to the 
people” through a thorough sampling, in the 
form of a questionnaire. After hours of tabu- 
lating and wishing that we had excluded cer- 
tain features of the inquiry and added others 
we came to the conclusion that “you can please 
all of the teachers some of the time and please 
some of them all of the time, but never please 
all of them all of the time’, to distort the say- 
ing usually attributed to the mighty Barnum 
when he pondered upon the probabilities of 
foisting some new monstrosity upon a credulous 
public. 

But, regardless of our periods of mental de- 
pression when teachers anonymously tore our 
efforts to pieces, and those more frequent peri- 
ods of joy when some kind soul assured us that 
we were doing a good job, the scrutiny of more 
than 1200 questionnaire returns gave us a 
pretty good idea of what teachers want in a 
professional magazine. 

We were flattered to learn that most of the 
teachers read the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDu- 
CATION at least occasionally, with just one irate 
soul (a teacher of some 20 years of service, 
though not now a member of the W.E.A.) 
stating that she had “‘read it quite consistently 
for a number of years and felt the ‘tone’ of the 
magazine was of a ‘low’ level.” While this 
dampened our ardor for the time being we re- 
gained our composure after reading some of 
the more complimentary comments upon our 
sincere efforts. 

The overwhelming majority of teachers are 
in favor of news items. Some naturally want 
this section expanded, while others suggest that 
the items eliminate the personal flavor, such as 
the fact that ‘‘Miss So-and-so met with a car 
accident last month’, but in the main our read- 
ers seem to enjoy this section of the magazine 
as it is, and so it will be continued on the 
present basis. 

We were gratified to know that so many of 


our readers expressed enthusiasm over the idea 
of having several pages of “testimonial experi- 
ences” by teachers in the field—short accounts 
of what methods of teaching have proved suc- 
cessful, how pupil enthusiasm has been aroused, 
etc. In the majority of cases teachers expressed 
a willingness to contribute such material, so as 
soon as we can secure articles of this kind we 
will establish this helpful feature of the maga- 
zine. Articles for this section of the magazine 
must be sent in typewritten form, of not more 
than 500 words, setting forth the teaching 
problem, solving of the problem, methods and 
materials used, etc. 

Naturally, there was a great variation of sug- 
gestions as to the type of articles to stress next 
year, as well as to the type of research which 
might prove most helpful. One thing was no- 
ticeable: scores of teachers want articles which 
they term ‘“‘practical”, in other words dealing 
with actual teaching situations. We hope that 
the new department we plan to develop will 
answer that need. 

The majority of our readers seemed to ap- 
prove of the topical plan we followed during 
1935-36, though a few stated quite frankly 
that they were not interested in this feature of 
the JOURNAL. One teacher, in commenting up- 
on the topic idea said: 

“You can’t repeat a good idea like this—it 
was good this past year, but wouldn’t be next 
year. We need variety!” In keeping with this 
suggestion we will drop that feature of the 
magazine this year. 

The question of cover design brought forth 
some strong comments pro and con, with a few 
evidencing little interest in this matter, seem- 
ingly endorsing the statement of one teacher 
who cryptically remarked that, “I’m more inter- 
ested in what's between the covers.” 

Many teachers, particularly those in the 
grades, suggested the use of pictures which 
might be used in classroom work. In keeping 
with this suggestion we have adopted a cover 
design which we feel is both artistic and useful. 
We hope that the illustrations we have chosen 
for cover use will be of value to many of our 
readers, and of entertainment to the rest. 

A surprisingly large number of teachers re- 
quested an expansion of our book review de- 
partment, while some accused us of printing ad- 
vertising instead of critical book reviews. We 
realize that in the past this department has not 
been as well developed as we should like, but 

(Continued on page 20) 
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FEDERAL AID 


“The fabricated bogeyman of Federal control is but 
a flimsy excuse for failure to admit squarely the eco- 
nomic and social justice of Federal assistance to the 
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States for public education.” 


—Senator Harrison 





MMEDIATELY prior to the end of the last Conditions Upon Which Payments : 
. ; ; A. Are Continued =. 
session of Congress companion bills provid # 
ing federal assistance for public education were 1, A system of public schools throughout the | 
introduced in both houses. They will be re- state for not less than one hundred sixty { t 
introduced in the Seventy-Fifth Congress. Spon- days. ' 
sors of the bill are Senator Pat Harrison of Mis- 2, No state shall receive any apportionment | 
sissippi and Congressman Brooks Fletcher of unless during the school year next preceding 
Ohio. Mr. Harrison is Chairman of the Finance the year for which such apportionment is i ; 
Committee of the Senate, a strategic post in the made, it has expended from State or local | 
administration. It is said that he means bust- revenues a sum of money for each inhabitant | : 
ness. A straightforward speech on equal oppor- aged 5-20, inclusive, for public elementary | 
tunity for children with special attention to the and secondary schools, not less than the sum \ 
provisions of his bill has been inserted into the expended in that State in the school year 4 
Record. If Mr. Harrison’s powerful influence ending in 1934. 
is maintained behind the bill there is ground . 
for optimism. Mr. Fletcher's statement also Local Control Protected u 
appears in the Record. To quote Section 11 of the bill: . 
. “This A construed as intending to se- 
Federal Payments Provided oe fg Sites and —o pote a é 
. ini i i ithi ir respective 
i. $100,000,000 during the firs . aed of the cdditaen and deer tee Gk initiative q 
effectiveness of the Act. This is to be in- in the operation of schools. No provision of this Act f 
creased each succeeding year by $50,000,000 shall be construed to delimit the States and Terri- a 
until the appropriation reaches $300,000,000. tories in the appropriation of funds for the support oO 
> Ainmortioned naman Sates sad Tervienin in of schools received through the benefits of this Act; : 
es 9 : g : nor to restrict or define the kind of schools or the 
the proportion which the number of their character of the educational programs to be supported 
inhabitants, aged five to twenty years, in- by the respective States and Territories; nor to grant | 
clusive, bears to the total of such ages in to any — = - pegs ages “ oh — = =i 
eb agenci ments, : Ww - 
the States and Territories. In the computa- ity to ‘aun or reject the shetiainad programs in } re 
tion for fiscal years ending between now and the States and Territories; nor to confer upon any | O} 
1934, the figures of the 1930 census will officer of the United States, or of any of its agencies, | cg 
govern. departments, or offices, any power or authority iy su- P. 
3. Wisconsin’s share of the first apportionment a a sting Aiiuanl anaes a ae tenes ses T 
would be $2,292,202; the second year, Territories, it being the purpose of this Act to leave th 
$3,438,303; the third year, $4,584,404; the all supervision, management, control, and choice of | tr. 
fifth year and thereafter, $6,876,606. educational means, processes, and programs to State, | gi 
Territorial, and local governments.” 5 th 
Purposes For Which Money May The foregoing include the essential provi- bi 
Be Expended sions of the bills, known as S. 4793 and H. R. a 
Funds received by the states are to be used 13021. It is quite significant that these bills re- Wi 
by them for improvement of their public ceived the unanimous approval of the N.E.A. co 
schools in the manner prescribed by their re- Convention at Portland. Arguments set forth tic 
spective legislatures. Funds may be used for an in support of the Federal assistance measures ser 
educational program for persons under five and seem irrefutable. The need for the legislation We 
over twenty. The legislature shall provide for should be brought to the attention of our con- cat 
the distribution of such funds and shall desig- gressional representatives. mi 
nate the chief state school authority to repre- The JOURNAL will present data on the neces- 19 
sent the State in the administration of the Act. sity and justice cena in future issues. mc 
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THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION IN WISCONSIN 


WHAT IT IS 
ITS PURPOSES AND PLANS 


fhe Joint Committee on Education in Wis- 
consin is an outgrowth of the crisis in educa- 
tion reached when the period of great financial 
stress bore down upon public enterprises with 
such damaging curtailments. Organizations in- 
terested in education ‘‘for all the children of all 
the people” were alarmed when it became evi- 
dent that the whole program of free public 
education would be prohibited from expanding 
to meet the social and economic changes of the 
modern world and, further, that much of the 
progress which had been made rather slowly 
over a long period of years would be lost. 

The American Association of University 
Women became impressed with these grave 
educational problems with which their organi- 
zation was coping and conceived the idea of 
uniting groups interested in educational pro- 
grams in a state-wide representative committee 
which could concentrate with force and intelli- 
gence on Wisconsin’s situation. This co-opeta- 
tive effort, it was thought, could maintain ade- 
quate and equalized educational opportunities 
for Wisconsin’s children and to a great measure 
assure definite and positive educational devel- 
opment. 


Organization Started in 1934 


The A.A.U.W. issued the call for a meeting 
to be held January 14, 1934, in Delavan, and 
representatives from the Wisconsin Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers responded to the call. 
The representatives in attendance recognized 
the need for a cooperative program for concen- 
tration of intelligent effort to combat propa- 
ganda and false economy and also recognized 
the fact that aggressive unity in bringing un- 
biased information to citizen groups would be 
a desirable factor in arousing public opinion. It 
was decided that a representative state-wide 
committee, backed by representative organiza- 
tions, could play an important part in averting 
serious damage to Wisconsin’s schools. Action 
was taken to invite groups having definite edu- 
cational programs to be represented on the com- 
mittee. From January 14, 1934, to June 5, 
1935, the committee met about every two 
months. During this period the committee 
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Membership 


American Legion Auxiliary 

Daughters of the American Revolution 

Extension Division—University of Wisconsin 

State Department of Public Instruction 

Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers 

Wisconsin Education Association (Miss Charlotte 
Kohn, Representative ) 

Wisconsin Farm Bureau 

Wisconsin Farmers Equity Union 

Wisconsin Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs 

Wisconsin Federation of Women’s Clubs 

Wisconsin League of Women Voters 

Wisconsin State Division, American Association of 
University Women 

Wisconsin State Grange 








adopted the name of the ‘Joint Committee on 
Education in Wisconsin’ and decided that the 
“purpose of the Joint Committee on Education 
in Wisconsin shall be to discuss and study mat- 
ters of education, to encourage various groups 
to study educational problems, and to create 
intelligent public opinion.” According to ac- 
tion taken by the Committee, the membership 
was to include the charter members—those in 
membership from the date of the first meeting 
and up to June 1935—and the president and 
education chairman (or a person designated by 
the organization because of his educational in- 
terests) of each new organization coming into 
membership. Annual membership dues were set 
at $5 per organization. Because of the fine co- 
operation of member groups and various de- 
partments, expenditures have been kept at a 
minimum and there has always been a working 
reserve. Organizations represented on the Com- 
mittee have formally approved of the Joint 
Committee on Education in Wisconsin and 
officially designated their representatives. 

Since August, 1935, the meetings have been 
held monthly and a significantly representative 
attendance has been maintained. The activity 
of the Committee has been centered around 
two major phases of the project: (1) the pre- 
parting of authentic, unbiased, statistical, and 
informational material for use in study groups 
in the various organizations; (2) the sponsor- 
ing of educational conferences—Educational 
Workshops—held in various sections of the 
state to bring reliable information directly to 
interested citizen groups and in turn getting 
local reactions to state-wide problems. The sub- 
jects which have received major emphasis are 
taxation and school finance, which form the 
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basis for all adequate educational planning, and 
specific problems of rural education, which 
seem to be the most emphatic issues in Wis- 
consin’s picture. 
Several standing committees are responsible 
for various activities: 
a. The Study Group Committee has set 
up a program of five study units: 
1. Taxes and Taxation 
2. Who Pays for Our Schools ? 
3. Our Rural Elementary Problem 


4. The Wisconsin High School Situation 
5. Educational Trends 


The study units are distributed to local groups 
of the organizations in committee membership 
on a quota basis. Extra copies may be secured 
at a minimum cost. Representatives on the com- 
mittee are then responsible for the encouraging 
of the formation of study groups in the mem- 
ber organizations so that this information may 
reach out into the various sections of the state. 
These five units will summarize reliable infor- 
mation on the problems of general interest in 
Wisconsin, will permit intelligent consideration 
of the issues, and should aid in achieving con- 
structive action in the legislature when these 
problems are under consideration. 

b. The Workshop Committee has devel- 
oped plans and procedures for holding educa- 
tional conferences in various sections of the 
state. Subjects emphasized at the conferences 
follow the trend of the study units developed 
by the study group committee. While both ur- 
ban and rural groups are contacted, the major 
emphasis is given to developing an educational 
consciousness in rural areas and to arousing 
urban groups to rural needs. To date, Work- 
shops have been held at Oconomowoc, Dela- 
van, Wausau, Fairfield, La Grange, and La 
Crosse. Workshops will be held during the 
coming year at strategic points selected by the 
committee after a study of the needs. 

c. The Speakers’ Bureau Committee 
has compiled a list of recognized leaders and 
authorities on the specific subjects, who will be 
available for Workshop programs and for very 
specific individual requests which come to com- 
mittee members. 

The Committee has brought to its meetings 
educational leaders, experts in research, authori- 
ties on school finance, directors of new educa- 
tional programs, and specific legislative infor- 
mation, and has endeavored to keep informed 
on all matters of state-wide educational interest. 

The Committee plans to continue its monthly 
meetings, to expand and develop its Workshop 
plan, to continue to emphasize and promote 
study groups, and to strengthen its program so 
that the potential value of such an extensive 
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cooperative committee can be realized. The po- 
tentialities can be sensed when one realizes that 
the membership now includes representatives 
from thirteen state-wide organizations. 





WHAT 20,000 TEACHERS WANT— 
(Continued from page 17) 

we are confronted with problems which have 
helped shape or retard our activities along this 
line. In the first place, we do not have the staff 
to give critical reviews of the hundreds of 
books sent to us each year. The best we can do 
along this line is to call attention to new texts, 
outline briefly the content and point out some 
of the attractive features of the book. While 
our book reviews are not of the “knock-them- 
down-and-drag-’em-out” type they cannot be 
classified as free advertising, for we review 
many texts from publishers who do not carry a 
line of advertising with us. 

Many teachers desire an expansion of the re- 
view department along non-professional lines, 
calling attention to books and articles in related 
fields which might broaden the outlook of 
teachers. While an adequate digest of such 
material would require more space than we can 
possibly spare we will try to give our readers a 
brief monthly resume of interesting materials 
to be found in magazines and book stalls. 

We are pleased to know that so many teach- 
ers appreciate the forcefulness of our editorial 
policy and in response to the many who com- 
mented upon this feature of the WISCONSIN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION we can say that we 
will continue to defend our profession against 
unwarranted attacks from outside parties, and 
at the same time keep a wakeful eye to im- 
provements within our ranks. 

While it would be very easy to fill up our 
pages with jokes and other forms of light read- 
ing we have an inescapable journalistic respon- 
sibility to interpret the aims, program, and work 
of the association to our 20,000 members. Only 
in this way can we justify our existence as a 
professional journal, interested in the develop- 
ment of a sound system of education in Wis- 
consin. Thus, if you sometimes question the 
publication of research findings and the print- 
ing of educational programs remember that the 
WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is neither 
intended to be a “fun” magazine nor a strictly 
literary or methodology publication. 

It is hoped that the findings of our survey 
will result in a more practical professional 
magazine, of use to teachers in their actual 
classroom, as well as a house-organ for the 
20,000 men and women who constitute our 
membership. 
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LARGE BADGER GROUP AT PORTLAND 














Characteristic of the Badger State, a large 
delegation of official delegates and visitors rep- 
resented Wisconsin at the Portland N.E.A. 
Convention. Eighty people attended the Wis- 
consin breakfast and at one Representative As- 
sembly roll call forty-four delegates voted. It 
was a splendid showing considering the dis- 
tance from home. 

State headquarters at the Multnomah was a 
busy place, with hundreds of visitors and for- 
mer Badgers looking for old acquaintances. 

At the meeting of Wisconsin delegates Miss 
Amanda Schuette, Green Bay, was re-elected 
State N.E.A. Director. Wisconsin members of 
national committees chosen were Ernest May, 
Milwaukee, Resolutions; B. A. Held, Stevens 
Point, Credentials, and Nettie Steel, State Pub- 
lic School, Sparta, Necrology. 

Delegates representing the W.E.A. were 
Lelah Gribble, Merrill; Anna L. Nagel, Ra- 
cine; Elizabeth McCormick, Superior; Gladys 
Stees, Waukesha; Angeline Blase, Coleman; 
J. H. Murphy, New Holstein; Nettie Steel, 
Sparta; Celia Boyce, Menasha; B. A. Held, 
Stevens Point; Marcella Schneider, Milwaukee; 
George R. Rankin, Milwaukee; Mildred Wil- 
cox, Eau Claire; L. H. Wochos, Green Bay ; 
Grace Ogden, La Crosse; Harold Stamm, West 
Allis; J. C. Chapel, Kenosha; and O. H. 
Plenzke, Madison. 

State Superintendent John Callahan attended 
as an ex-officio delegate by virtue of the office 
of Vice-President. 

The following Wisconsin people registered 
at the Wisconsin Headquarters: Gene Welsh, 
Antigo; Ruth Loan, Sadie Anthes, Appleton; 
Grace Dillingham, Baraboo; Mattie McBride, 
Casco; Irene M. Flatley, Chilton; A. R. Thorpe, 
David Swensen, Chippewa Falls; Angeline 
Blase, Coleman; Jennie Webster, Mildred Wil- 
cox, Lucile McLaughlin, Eau Claire; Rose B. 
Chegwin, Genevieve Stratz, Margaretta Theisen, 
Hazel Carey, Fond du Lac; Amanda Schuette, 
L. H. Wochas, Green Bay; Ruth Redstrom, 
J. R. Redstrom, J. C. Chapel, L. Earl Zimmer, 
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Lucile Kiltz, Kenosha; Grace Ogden, Daisy 
Bice, Ivah D. Kinney, Eunice Freeman, La 
Crosse; Mr. and Mrs. P. H. Falk, Lake Mills; 
John Callahan, O. H. Plenzke, Mr. and Mrs. 
Chas. E. Limp, Tillie R. Schlumberger, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. G. Doudna, Loraine Birong, Emma 
Brookmire, Ira C. Davis, Esther M. Byrnes, 
Agnes Leary, and Lynda Weber, Madison; 
Enid A. Heberlein, Marinette; Gladys Randley, 
Mellen; Celia Boyce, Menasha; Anne O'Neill, 
Merrill; Frances Jelinek, Elizabeth Kent 
Charles, Ernest A. May, Marcella Schneider, 
Rose Zanella Mollica, Lorraine Kusta, Sophia 
Bickler, Anna M. Hames, Emily A. Nienow, 
Ida Fredrich, Mary Keenan, Hilda E. Bear, 
Norma J. Zartner, Hazel M. Healy, G. R. Ran- 
kin, Florence Lewandowski, Clara Genske, 
Marie Lambeck, Helen McCabe, and G. M. 
Hafenbrack, Milwaukee; Morton and Leona 
Weatherford, Marshfield; Lelah L. Gribble, 
Mineral Point; Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Murphy, 
New Holstein; Mr. and Mrs. James A. Jones, 
North Fond du Lac; Sadie Gilford, Nekoosa; 
Mabel Wilcox, Osseo; Ethel Stephens, Platte- 
ville; Helen G. Thomas and Gladys S. Phelps, 
Poynette; A. J. Cox, Anne L. Nagel, Teckla 
Ronda, Olga Heath, Phyllis and G. L. Ritter, 
Racine; Merna Fletcher, Royalton; Nettie 
Steel, Sparta; B. A. Held, and Bessie Mauro, 
Stevens Point; Jane Madden, Spooner; Emma 
Gibbs, Sturgeon Bay; Elizabeth McCormick, 
Judy Anderson and Louise Martin, Superior; 
Ruth Webster and Harold J. Kelley, Tomah; 
Gladys Stees, Eva E. Tompitch, Waukesha; 
H. Thornburn Ralph, Callius Ferris, Wauwa- 
tosa; George C. Thompson, Ruth Tipka, Min- 
nie Searle, Washburn; Harold Stamm, Elea- 
nor R. Brouwer, West Allis; and Jessie Talbot, 
Wisconsin Rapids. 

Many other visitors were ex-Wisconsinites 
who contacted friends through headquarters. 

The meeting was of a uniformly high order. 
Some fundamental changes in the N.E.A. or- 
ganization were disposed of and others de- 
ferred for future action. 
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GIVING THE CLASS A CHANCE 
Marlin M. Schnurr, Ruth Thomas 


Wilmot 


Being of the opinion that pupils do better 
work when motivated by their own initiative, 
we conducted the following experiment with 
the senior English class. 

An entire six weeks’ period was given over 
to them, during which time they were to plan 
the work, conduct class procedure, make out 
and give tests, and determine grades. The only 
restriction that was placed upon them was that 
the work covered must stay within the field of 
oral and written expression. : 

This class had showed marked originality in 
many projects, so, in presenting the plan to 
them their pride in past accomplishments was 
appealed to and their ingenuity challenged. 
The plan was avidly accepted and carried out 
in the following manner. 

The class of twenty-two divided itself into 
six groups, each group being responsible for 
one week’s work. For planning the unit of 
work to be covered, three days were allotted, 
at the end of which time ‘lesson plans’, so to 
speak, were submitted to the English teacher. 
In no case did it seem necessary to reject any 
of the plans, and only a few suggestions were 
made, these being in regard to methods of 
carrying out their ideas. 

The first group assigned both oral and writ- 
ten composition, and one day was devoted to 
extemporaneous oral reading. All work was 
graded by each of the four boys in charge, and 
the grades were averaged. During the last class 
period that week the boys’ ‘‘teaching’’ was dis- 
cussed, and very frank criticism, constructive 
and destructive, was given by the class. 

The second group, consisting of four girls, 
presented interesting and novel material. The 
cleverest part of it was a cross-word puzzle, 
worked out by the girls themselves, made up 
mostly from definitions of words taken from 
an increase-your-vocabulary project previously 
carried out in the class. The girls spent hours 
of work making it, but they enjoyed it—al- 
though no more than did the class in solving 
it. Another part of their work was oral reading 
tests taken from a book of standard tests. They 





also gave lists of words for correct pronuncia- 
tion. Following the precedent of the first 
group, they invited frank discussion and criti- 
cism of their work at the close of the week. 

The third and fourth groups had good ideas, 
but didn’t carry them out very successfully. 
The assignment which seemed to have the best 
possibilities for effectiveness was a practical one 
in introducing speakers. An audience situation 
was created and each pupil introduced a well- 
known person, who supposedly was present. 
Other assignments were on business-letter writ- 
ing and spelling. But the work seemed poorly 
prepared and was puorly presented. Lack of 
enthusiasm and cooperation marked their ef- 
forts. However, because they learned why they 
failed, we felt that something had been 
accomplished. 

With the fifth and sixth groups our faith in 
the ga was revived. Good business-like 
procedure was restored, and enthusiasm was 
again displayed. The fifth group had written 
work entirely—formal and informal invitations 
and acceptances and descriptive themes. The 
period of the last group came just before 
Christmas. Taking their cue from the season, 
they assigned the writing of original Christmas 

ems and stories. They also assigned other 
holidays and days of note to be looked up and 
reported upon by members of the class. 

For the groups as a whole, we feel that the 
majority of students worked as hard, and in 
many cases harder, than under the regular 
teacher. They spent extra periods in confer- 
ences, or, as they were pleased to call them, 
faculty meetings, planning work and determin- 
ing grades. 

Do we think the experiment was justified ? 
Yes. Although very little new material was 
learned, we feel that that drawback was com- 
pensated for by the following advantages: 


1. A need for cooperation among the student- 
teachers and between teachers and students was 
recognized, 

2. There was a necessity to exercise judgment in 
evaluating the work of others. 

3. On their own admission they learned much 
from the teacher's point of view. 

4. Above all, enthusiasm was present, and the stu- 
dents enjoyed their work as is evidenced by a 
request for repetition of the project. 
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CONSERVATION 
Zita Fischbach 
Kenosha 

For several weeks the sixth grade pupils of 
the Durkee School, Kenosha, Wisconsin, had 
been studying the various phases of conserva- 
tion. The need for and the value of reforesta- 
tion and soil erosion were the first two topics 
to be studied. National forests and tree nurseries 
were located on a map of Wisconsin. One 
group reported on the work carried on at the 
tree nurseries and its value to the state. Another 
reported on location of fire towers, fire control 
and forest rangers. This brought up the study 
of C.C.C. camps and the work they are accom- 
plishing. The third group reported on tree 
enemies and how to destroy them. From this 
arose the economic value of birds. Bird laws 
were read and discussed so that the children 
would understand which birds to protect and 
which may be hunted for the harm they do. 
Likewise, animals, fish, and wild flowers were 
studied in the same manner. 

This all led to the construction of a Conser- 
vation table. The class was divided into groups, 
each with a definite task to do. A chairman 
and his committee presided. Plans were drawn 
on a piece of construction paper to serve as a 
guide. A regular sand table was used for this 
purpose. 

One group constructed the C.C.C. camp of 
seven buildings which were made of gray card- 
board with white stripes. Names were placed 
above the door of each as Barrack I, Barrack II, 
Mess Hall, Officers’ Quarters, etc. Another 


group took charge of the Tree Nursery and 
Ranger Station; and another the fire lane and 
fire tower. The tower was made of thin pieces 


of wood with a spool from thread for the up- 
per part. The spool was cut in half, the upper 
half being raised on small pegs. Around these 
was placed cellophane to serve as windows. 

For the tish pool at the State Fish Hatchery 
we used a pyrex baking dish in which were 
several tropical fish. 

A small group of boys built our bridge and 
paved our highway with cement. 

The beaver dam built of clay and sticks was 
put in to show how dams help control floods 
and save water for future use. The beavers 
were modeled from clay and painted brown. 


All the children helped bring trees of various 
kinds, Norway Pine seedlings included, most 
of which were planted by the roots so that after 
four weeks they were still as green as the day 
they were planted. Other necessary articles used 
were toy wild animals, birds, a horse with a 
forest ranger on his back, trucks, ditch digger, 
flag pole and toy men. The wild flowers were 
made of paper pasted on toothpicks and stuck 
in the ground. 

After all materials were collected the chil- 
dren delighted in putting things in order. The 
soil was brought from home. Two pieces of 
galvanized tin were used for the sides of the 
river and plastered with clay so it would hold 
the water. The drives from the highway to the 
tree nursery, fish hatchery and tower were cov- 
ered over with sand. 

I am sure that for the time and effort put on 
this Conservation project the children derived 
much pleasure ok. better understanding of 
their tems responsibilities. Their interest was 
carried over to their parents many of whom 
visited school to see our Conservation in Wis- 
consin. 





; A general “bird's-eye view” of the Conservation project described above. Note the realistic water tower 
in the left background and the barracks in the center rear. The concrete road circles around in front of the 
barracks, with a truck going over the bridge in the right center foreground. 
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BEDUCATIONAL NEWS OF THE MONTE FROM THE OF! 


The opening of the 1936-37 school year brings again opportunities for active, well-organized parent- 
teacher associations to swing into an aggressive, well-planned schedule of programs and activities. Parent 
Education looms clearer than ever as a direct challenge and merits the participation of every alert parent. 
The approaching legislative session will bring important educational issues to the foreground and only an 
informed, intelligent citizenry can give the legislature the type of cooperation necessary for sound, construc- 
tive measures which will insure wholesome educational growth. Health and Safety have been approved also 
as major projects in this coming year’s program and groups will profit by surveying local situations and 
planning remedial measures. 


This year should not and must not be an anti-climax! The activity of last year, when the entire mem- 
bership worked to stage the annual convention of the National and the Wisconsin Congresses, the wealth of 
material and information brought to members through these meetings, the exchange of problems and solu- 
tions from leaders from every section of the country, should combine to make this year’s program advance 
far along the way toward desirable goals. 

Membership should increase! Attendance at regular meetings should improve! Programs should be 
planned in advance to serve /ocal needs! Contacts within counties should bring more service to locals. Groups 
should plan to be represented at district conferences and state conventions! Above all, plan programs and 


projects that are constructive, alive, and worthy of consideration because they are planned with a purpose. 
Yours for great Child Welfare Services— 


Mrs. W. A. Hastings, 
President 





Why Safety? 


Accidents to pupils in elementary and high schools 
throughout the country caused a total absence of 
2,160,000 pupil-days during the school year 1935-36, 
according to estimates made by the National Safety 
Council, based on detailed reports from school sys- 
tems with more than 700,000 enrollment. This figure 
is equivalent to the continuous absence of 12,000 pu- 
pils for the whole school year. This in turn, is equal 
to wiping out all elementary and high school work 
in a city the size of Madison, Wisconsin. ; 

Furthermore, these losses do not include the acci- 
dental deaths occurring to children five to fourteen 
years old. In 1935 fatalities in this child group num- 
bered approximately 7,600, of which approximately 
2,100 resulted from home accidents, 2,800 from mo- 
tor vehicle accidents, and 2,700 from other public 
accidents (including the few that occurred on school 
premises) . 

According to the detailed reports which the Na- 
tional Safety Council receives each month during the 
school year, accidents to pupils occur most frequently 
at home and at places away from school or home. 
Each of these classes of accidents accounts for 27 per 
cent of the total. Accidents in the school building 
make up 19 per cent, and those on the school ground 
another 19 per cent. Only 8 per cent of the accidents 
occur when the pupils are on their way to or from 
school. 

If the number of accidents to pupils in each grade 
is compared with the enrollment it is found that the 
frequency of accidents is lowest in the kindergarten 
and first grade, and that it increases steadily to the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades (where it is more 
than half again as high), and then declines slightly 
through the four years of high school. 

The places where accidents occur vary to some 
extent with the grade (or age) of the pupil. Home 
accidents make up nearly 40 per cent of the kinder- 
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garten total and from 30 to 35 per cent for all grades 
from the first to the sixth. In the seventh and eighth 
gtades they average 25 per cent and in the high 
school only 20 per cent. The variation in importance 
of accidents away from school or home is less, start- 
ing at about 35 per cent and ranging down to 25 per 
cent in the high school grades. 

School building accidents below the sixth grade con- 
stitute only about 10 per cent of the grade accident 
totals. In the sixth grade they run about 15 per cent, 
in the seventh about 20 per cent, and in higher grades 
from 25 to 35 per cent. This increase in importance 
in the higher grades is attributable to two factors: 
the gymnasium and the vocational shops. One-third 
of all school building accidents occur in the gym- 
nasium and one-seventh in the shops; and practically 
all pupils involved are in the sixth and higher grades. 

School ground accidents make up about 20 per 
cent of the accident totals in all grades below the 
seventh, then drop to 15 per cent from the seventh 
to the tenth, and return to 20 per cent in the elev- 
enth and twelfth. Apparatus accidents, which are only 
15 per cent of the school ground total, constitute the 
bulk of such accidents up to the fifth grade. Above 
the fifth, athletics accidents are the important portion 
of the total. Football accidents alone account for 15 
per cent of the school ground total for all grades. 
One-fourth to one-third of all school ground accidents 
result from miscellaneous, unorganized play of various 
kinds. 

The emphasis of the Congress upon Safety as a 
major project is a timely one. Only consistent, co- 
operative effort can improve conditions. 

® 
District Presidents Meet 

Mindful that September will bring over a half mil- 
lion Wisconsin children back to school, the Wiscon- 
sin Congress of Parents and Teachers has been plan- 
ning for interested, alert parents, teachers, and school 
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patrons, a sound program of home and school co- 
operation. District presidents of the organization have 
just completed an intensive two-day institute held at 
Madison under the direction of Mrs. W. A. Hastings, 
Madison, State President, assisted by Mrs. Roy Mur- 
doch, Bristol, First Vice-President, and Emma F. 
Brookmire, Madison, Field Secretary. State Chairmen 
reported on special interests, pointed out community 
needs and indicated where and how the organization 
might work effectively. Those in attendance were: 
Mrs. W. R. McCabe, Superior, 10th District; Mrs. 
Roy Swenson, Camp Lake, 1st District; Mrs. H. W. 
Giese, Coleman, 8th District; Mrs. A. W. Einfeldt, 
Milwaukee, 4th and 5th District ; Mrs. Vernon Sell, 
Reeseville, 2nd District, Mrs. Carl Engvall, Antigo, 
7th District. 

In the general discussion periods ‘‘Responsibilities 
and Problems of District Presidents”, “Planning for 
County Organizations’ were the key subjects. In- 
cluded in the two-day program for state leaders were: 
“Our Legislative Needs and Plans’—Mrs. George 
Chatterton, Madison, State Chairman of Legislation; 
“Standard and Superior Requirements’, Mrs. C. T. 
Walton, Madison, State Chairman; ‘Plans for Effec- 
tive Parent Education”, Mrs. H. P. Stoll, Madison, 
State Supervisor of Parent Education under WPA, 
State Chairman of Parent Education for Wisconsin 
Congress; “Report on Rural Leaders’ Conference’, 
Mrs. Roy Murdoch, Bristol, First Vice-President; 
“Child Welfare—Responsibilities and Opportunities 
for Parent Teacher Groups’, Elizabeth Yerxa, Direc- 
tor, Juvenile Department, Board of Control, State 
Chairman, Juvenile Delinquency for Wisconsin Con- 
gress; “Meeting the Problems of Youth’, Dean 
Frank Holt, Extension Division, University of Wis- 
consin; “Adult Education’, Almere Scott, University 
Extension Division, State Chairmah of Adult Educa- 
tion; “Our Official Publication—The National Par- 
ent-Teacher Magazine’—Dr. H. O. Hoppe, State 
Magazine Chairman, Wauwatosa; “An Expanding 
Health Program”, Dr. Amy Louise Hunter, Director, 
Children’s Bureau, State Board of Health, State 
Chairman, Child Hygiene; ‘“What of Alcohol and its 
Problems”, E. G. Doudna, Madison, Executive Sec- 
retary, Board of Normal Regents; 4th Vice-President, 
Wisconsin Congress; “Safety—A Major Community 
Problem’”—Group Discussion. 

a 


News 


Fall check-ups to discover the correction of reme- 
diable defects should be well under way. The spring 
Summer Round Up medical examination of pre-school 
children marks only the initial step in this National 
project. Parent- teacher associations receive recognition 
only if the project is “carried through” and an effort 
is made to correct the discovered defects. 

During 1935—95,567 children were given the 
medical examination according to national records. 
In Wisconsin 2,715 children were examined—a total 
of 3,959 defects reported and 1,565 corrections cred- 
ited. 141 groups out of approximately 450 undertook 
the project in 1935, so there is ample room for an 
expansion of the program. 

Local groups are urged to investigate the possibili- 
ties of the Summer Round Up and to plan to enter 
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the project during this year. It is conceded that a 
tremendous saving from many angles could be effected 
if children entered school as free as possible from 
physical defects. It has been contended that this proj- 


ect alone, carried out according to specified plans 
would justify the existence of a parent-teacher 
association, 


A preliminary call for a fall meeting—October 3— 
at Madison has been sent to the State Board of Man- 
agers of the Wisconsin Congress. Convention com- 
mittees will be chosen at this time and the nominat- 
ing committee who will name the slate of officers to 
be presented to the 1937 convention will be selected. 


Green Bay was selected as convention city for the 
1937 annual convention of the Wisconsin Congress. 
April 20, 21, and 22 have been chosen as convention 
dates. Membership in the National shows a gain from 
1,727,603 in 1935 to 1,877,171 in 1936. The Wis- 
consin Congress records shows a gain from 22,596 to 
26,052 during the same period. 


Mrs. W. A. Hastings, President of the Wisconsin 
Congress will attend the National Board Meeting in 
Chicago, September 16 to 19. 

% 


Radio 
The National Congress of Parents and Teachers will 
cooperate with the Academy of Pediatrics in a series 
of 26 weekly radio broadcasts on the Growth and 
Development of the Child, beginning October 21. 
The National Broadcasting Company for the third 
consecutive year is making its facilities available to 
the National Congress. Programs will be broadcast 
each Wednesday, 3:30 P. M. CST, over the NBC- 
WIZ Blue Network. 
This National Program will be one of the sources 
for material for “radio listening groups” that are 
being formed and that meet for discussion and fur- 
ther study on the subject broadcast. This series will 
be particularly vital and Mrs. Hastings urges groups 
to follow the entire series in order to insure the 
greatest benefit from the programs, which will trace 
the steps in the growth and development of children 
from the prenatal stage through adolescence. 
The Wisconsin Congress program over WHA is 
scheduled for Mondays, 3:30 to 3:45 P. M. Detailed 
announcements will be made directly to local 
presidents. 
Your attention is called to the “Radio Publicity 
Series’—over WLS, Chicago, Mondays, 1:00 p. m., 
CST.. under the direction of Mrs. Walter H. Buhlig, 
Chairman Advisory Committee to the Publicity Divi- 
sion, National Congress. For copies of radio talks 
send five cents each to Publicity Division, National 
Congress, 1201—16th Street, NW. Washington, D. C. 
September 14—‘On Visiting School’—Mrs. B. F. 
Langworthy, President, National 
Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

September 21—“Parent Education and the P.T.A.” 
—Mrs. Walter H. Buhlig. 

September 28—‘‘What a P.T.A. Can do for its 
Community Library”—Mrs, Paul 
Burt, member of Hinsdale, IlIli- 
nois Public Library Board. 
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FROM THE*STATE DEPARTMENT 








Children in Children’s Homes 

A new section of the Statutes, 40.21 (2-a) 
provides that all children in children’s homes 
regardless of whether they were sent there by 
parents or guardians or by any county shall be 
subject to the payment of the regular tuition 
whenever they attend the public schools of the 
locality in which the home is located. Such 
tuition is payable by the state upon filing the 
proper 9 annie to the office of the state su- 
perintendent to check such report and if he finds 
it correct will certify the amount due such dis- 
trict to the Secretary of State. He shall draw 
his warrant on the State Treasurer for the 


amount so certified. 
© 


Schoolmen’s Conference in Madison 

Dates for the Schoolmen’s Conference at 
Madison have been fixed for September 22, 23, 
24, and 25. 

The supervising teachers’ conference will as- 
semble on September 22 and 23. The meeting 
for county superintendents, city superintend- 
ents, county normal principals, and city grade 
supervisors has been called for September 24 
and 25. 

Among the headline speakers during the vari- 
ous sessions will be included State Superintend- 
ent John Callahan, Dr. Henry Harap, Univer- 
sity of Ohio; Dr. Samuel Everett, University of 
Illinois; Dr. Steven Corey, University of Wis- 
consin, Dr. Clarence Ragsdale, University of 
Wisconsin; Dr. M. H. Willing, University of 
Wisconsin. It is also hoped that Dr. Maud Mc- 
Broom of the University of Iowa will be in- 
cluded in the list of speakers. 

The program will center around a general 
study and revision of the curriculum. The an- 
nual banquet will be held on Thursday evening 
with President Glenn Frank as principal speaker 
for this occasion. 

& 
Humane Education 

George $. Cummings, state humane agent, is 
anxious to have THE NATIONAL HUMANE 
REVIEW included in the list of school publi- 
cations included in the reading list of every 
school in the state. This magazine is on the ac- 
credited list and is available at a special sub- 
scription rate of 45¢ a year. Mr. Cummings 
recommends this periodical as a great help in 
teaching kindness to animals and humaneness. 
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Constitution Observance September 17 

This notice is to remind all school principals 
and teachers in the state of the reoccurrence of 
the anniversary of the adoption of the United 
States Constitution by the Continental Congress 
on September 17th. 

It is suggested that all schools regard this 
anniversary and honor it by some special ob- 
servance in the schools whereby the attention 
of all pupils may be called to the origin and 
history of this great document. 

The civic, fraternal, religious, and veterans 
organizations of Milwaukee are sponsoring a 
huge observance in that city’s auditorium for 
that occasion and similar observances may well 
be taken in the various communities and schools 
throughout the state. 


Distribution of Supervisory Service 

A committee of departmental members com- 
posed of Supervisors F. V. Powell, Maybell G. 
Bush, J. T. Giles and H. E. Merritt, with Pro- 
fessor A. S. Barr of the University of Wiscon- 
sin as consultant, has been at work for some 
time making a study of the Wisconsin state 
supervisory program. For purposes of conven- 
ience the program is under consideration from 
five viewpoints: (1) distribution of service, 
(2) continuity of service, (3) types of service, 
(4) integration of service and (5) special and 
general supervision. 

While the committee has considered each 
phase of the program, tentative reports and rec- 
ommendations have been made to the depart- 
ment only on distribution of service, continuity 
of service and types of service. With reference 
to the distribution of supervisory services the 
department is making a planned effort to sup- 
plement effectively existing county and city su- 
pervisory services. This is expected to result in 
a better balanced program of supervision for 
the whole state public school system. While for 
most school situations the supervisory services 
rendered by the state will be little different 
from those given in the past it is expected that 
the junior high schools will receive consider- 
ably more definite attention, and that the ele- 
mentary grades in the smaller village schools 
will receive more ne singh bay 

State supervision for these smaller elementary 
schools, schools where less than six teachers are 
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employed in the high school, in large part has 
been confined to rather short visits by the high 
school supervisors at the time the high schools 
are visited. Beginning with the school year 
1936-37 one-half of these schools will be vis- 
ited for approximately one-half day by one of 
the regular elementary grade supervisors. The 
year following all schools not visited by ele- 
mentary supervisors this year will be so visited. 

It is also expected that county supervisory 
officers, the county superintendent and the su- 
pervising teachers, in all counties will fully co- 
operate with the local principal and faculty and 
with the state supervisors in formulating and in 
executing a continuous program to include fol- 
low-up work in helping to bring about more 
favorable physical conditions, more adequate 
materials of instruction, better curriculum or- 
ganization and more effective teaching proce- 
dures. In these smaller schools the supervising 
principal usually is a full time or a nearly full 
time teacher. In addition, he usually carries a 
heavy burden of administration and non-credit 
school activities. As a result he usually needs 
and welcomes an amount of help with his su- 
pervisory duties that in many cases has not been 
supplied by county and state supervisory offices. 

These changes in the distribution of super- 
visory duties may make certain supervisors 
somewhat less available for work in the larger 
school systems than has been true in recent 
years. However, the larger systems, those with 
more than twenty teachers employed, usually 
have a principal or superintendent or special 
gtade supervisors. These persons have few 
teaching duties and thus they are free to devote 
considerable attention to supervision. The state 
superintendent hopes to be able to have his ele- 
mentary supervisors also visit these schools 
whenever they are invited to do so as has been 
true in the past, but it is barely possible that in 
some instances he will not be able to answer 
all calls with his present supervisory staff. 

For the schools intermediate to the smaller 
and the larger systems the schedule of visita- 
tions remains the same as it has been. The high 
schools and the elementary grades will be vis- 
ited every alternate year by a high school and 
by an elementary supervisor. The state graded 
schools will continue to be visited yearly by a 
state graded school supervisor as is provided 
by law. 


Wisconsin Centennial 


An outstanding feature of the summer sea- 
son was the Wisconsin Centennial Celebration 
observed at Madison, June 27 through July 5, 
celebrating one hundred years of progress since 


the Territory of Wisconsin was organized in 
1836, 

The outstanding feature of observance in 
Madison was a presentation of the Cavalcade 
of Wisconsin, a historical drama written and 
produced under the direction of Ethel Theo- 
dora Rockwell. The Cavalcade was produced at 
Camp Randall Stadium under an artistic scenic 
arraugement, with a chorus and concert band 
providing a musical background. 

The actors performed largely in "sae ay 
and processional while narrators spoke the dia- 
logues. The entire historical progress of Wis- 
consin was thus symbolized in pageantry. 

The event was an outstanding success and 
fortunately thousands of school children from 
the city and state had an opportunity to observe 
this grand pageant and it thus became an out- 
standing example of the value of visual 
education. 

Various other cities in the state also observed 
the Wisconsin Centennial by similar celebra- 
tions in their own communities. 

In order to preserve and emphasize the edu- 
cational value of celebrations of this nature it 
is suggested that teachers call upon students 
who had an opportunity to witness any of these 
pageants to review the scenes at school for the 
benefit of other pupils who may not have seen 
them. Something of this kind would be suit- 
able for opening exercises and thus tend to 
further preserve and accentuate the splendid 
traditions incident to the growth and develop- 
ment of our state. 

e 


Honors for W. C. Hewitt 


A pleasant mid-summer function was a din- 
ner given by the faculty of the Oshkosh State 
Teachers College at the Athearn Hotel in honor 
of W. C. Hewitt, a distinguished member of 
the faculty for many years who is now bringing 
his educational work in the institution to a 
close. Mr. Hewitt has served the Oshkosh in- 
stitution in various educational capacities over 
a long period of years and is known and loved 
by a great circle of friends and associates 
throughout the state. Speakers, after dinner, 
served in his honor included State Superin- 
tendent John Callahan, President Forrest R. 
Polk, Regent Edward A. Dempsey, and others 
with a suitable response by Mr. Hewitt. The 
dining room of the Athearn Hotel was beau- 
tifully decorated for the occasion and the scene 
presented a most pleasing and festive appear- 
ance. Miss Leavelva M. Bradbury, formerly a 
member of this department, and now a member 
of the Oshkosh College faculty assisted with 
her customary graciousness in making the 
Madison contingent feel at home. 
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nce its first policy was written on ance in force exceeds three billion five- 
the 27th of July, 1850, The Aitna Life In- hundred millions of dollars. 

surance Company has become one of Amer- The Aitna Life writes special plans vitally 
ica’s leading life insurance organizations— important to those desirous of the calm 
an organization which has assets of over a assurance that comes of knowing their later 
half-billion dollars—which has paid to its years will be free from financial worry. Start 
policy-owners more than one billion two- building now for the future, simply, conven- 
hundred million dollars, and whose insur- iently, through an Aitna Life Income Plan. 


ALBERT E. MIELENZ + General Agent * AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
312 FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK BLDG. « MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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YOUR INSURANCE PROBLEMS WITH THE 


ZETNA-IZER WHO IS LOCATED NEAREST 











E. P. KASCHE, ROBERT L,. PETERSON, Appleton @ R. L. HIRSCHINGER, Baraboo @ STODDART AGENCY, 
Beaver Dam @ RopvGER Dopp, CHESTER UEHLING, Beloit @ A. C. Gipss, Columbus @ E. C. SCHAUER, 
Hartford @ JAMES T. O'CONNELL, Kaukauna @ F. E. Hoard, THE LEONARD AGENCY, CHAS. E. 
McCuLLouGH, Kenosha @ O. W. MUENSTER, La Crosse @ I. E. DALTON, Manitowoc @ MorTIMER G. 
HuBER, MERVIN W. Hess, VERYL F. Courtier, Madison @ C. H. ANDERSON, HALVOR J. BERG, Milton 
Junction @ H. A. MOEHLENPAH, GLENN W. MEDLER, C. MOULTON KING, JOHN BIRNSCHEIN, WILLIAM F. 
BuECH, ALVIN MosER, MAX J. WESTER, CHARLES T. COHEN, Milwaukee @ LAMPERT & RICKARD, Neenah- 
Menasha @ Tom Down, New Richmond @ E. L. ATwoop, H. W. BRuEGGER, Oshkosh @ W.N. CHEESMAN, 
Racine @ W. F,. Patzer, Sheboygan @ F. R. CRUMTON, Superior @ Otto C. Frever, Waukesha 
OPPERMANN & HELLING, INC., Wausau @ BEN J. LUDTKE, Whitewater. 
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AMERICAN ED. WEEK MATERIAL IS AVAILABLE 


Preliminary announcements con- 
cerning the 1936 celebration of 
American Education Week indicate 
that the N.E.A. has a great deal 
of worthwhile material to offer the 
scores of Wisconsin schools which 
annually participate in this nation- 
wide event. 

As in former years, the celebra- 
tion will be held under the spon- 
sorship of the National Education 
Association, in cooperation with 
the U. S. Office of Education, and 
the American Legion. Dates of 
this year’s celebration are Novem- 
ber 9 through the 15th, with daily 
topics developed around the gen- 
eral theme of “Our American 
Schools at Work.” Daily programs 
will be on: The Story of the 
Schools; The Changing Curricu- 
lum; New Services to the Com- 
munity; The Unfinished Business 
of Education; Financing America’s 
Schools; Education for Physical 
Fitness; and Education for Char- 
acter. 

An effective observance of Amer- 
ican Education Week in your com- 
munity will be of great benefit to 
your school, as well as of real in- 
terest to the citizens of your com- 
munity. The National Education 
Association has prepared a great 
deal of useful material, which will 
be sent to your school at low cost 
prices. Direct all inquiries and or- 
ders to the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St. 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Following are the items avail- 
able: 

Individual Items 
American Education Week 
Handbook 
Convenient pocket size of 32 
pages. Outlines programs and 
things to do. Single copies, 10¢; 
2-9 copies, 9¢ each; 10-49 
copies, 8¢ each; 50-99 copies, 
7¢ each; over 100 copies, 5¢ 
each. 
American Education Week An- 
nouncement Poster 
In three colors, size 12x18 
inches. Packet of 10, 35¢; 
packet of 50, $1.50; 100, 
$2.75; 250, $5; 500, $9; 1000, 
$15. Sold only in quantities 
specified. 
(Continued on page 30, column 1) 
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G. M. Morrissey Honored 
by Chilton H. S. Alumni 


June 18 was a memorable day 
for G. M. Morrissey, for thirty-six 
years superintendent of the Chilton 
schools, prior to his retirement 
from administrative service a year 
ago. It was on June 18 when more 
than 200 former pupils of Mr. 





G. M. Morrissey 


Morrissey gathered to pay tribute 
to the educational service rendered 
the community by the retired school- 
master. The happy affair was in- 
spired and carried out as a sincere 
expression of affection and esteem 
on the part of the alumni of the 
school for Mr. Morrissey’s long 
years of service. 














The Wisconsin School 
of the Air, offering 10 
courses for schoolroom 
listening and the Wiscon- 
sin College of the Air, of- 
fering 10 courses for 
high school and out-of- 
school groups will resume 
broadcasts on Sept. 28 
over the state stations 
WHA and WLBL. Free 
bulletins through WHA, 
Madison. 


























G. A. Bassford Named 
Head of Ashland Schools 


George A. Bassford, principal 
of the Ashland High school for 14 
years, was named superintendent of 
Ashland public schools by unani- 
mous vote of the board of educa- 
tion of that city, meeting the early 
part of June. 

The position of superintendent 
became vacant on April 24, when 
Ira O. Hubbard died, and since 
that time Mr. Bassford has been 
handling the work of the super- 
intendent’s office. 

By action of the Ashland board 
of education the two offices of su- 
perintendent and high school prin- 
cipal were combined, with Clyde 
Shields acting as assistant to Supt. 
Bassford. 





Radio Courses Over WHA 
Studied by W.E.A. Group 


The School Broadcasting com- 
mittee of the W.E.A., under the 
chairmanship of Principal H. C. 
Ahrnsbrak, Beaver Dam, met with 
officials of station WHA on Tues- 
day, June 2, at the Memorial 
Union in Madison, to discuss means 
of making school broadcasting over 
the state station of greatest value 
to Wisconsin schools. 

Members of the committee in 
attendance were Dorothy E. Batch- 
elor, Milwaukee; M. R. Goodell, 
Columbus; Gertrude Hanson, Stev- 
ens Point; Jeannette H. Kuyper, 
Janesville; Veronica Madden, Port- 
age, Mrs. Lois G. Nemec, member 
of the State Department of Public 
Instruction; and Lillian S. Waeh- 
ler, Madison. 

Other interested persons in at- 
tendance were Professor A. S. Barr, 
School of Education, U. of W.; 
Professor H. B. McCarty, director 
of station WHA; Harold Engel, 
promotional manager of WHA: 
Miss Leora Shaw, staff member of 


WHA; Lester Ward Parker, teacher 
| in the public schools of Rochester, 


| in this country 


N. Y., who has been making a 
study of educational broadcasting 
and abroad; and 
Roy T. Ragatz, representing the 
W.E.A. office. 
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American Ed. Week— 
(Continued from page 29, column 1) 


*Gummed Stickers 
Brilliant A.E.W. stickers, 
114 x 2 inches. Packet of 100, 
20¢; packet of 1000, $1. No 
packets broken; order in mul- 
tiples of 100 or 1000. 


*Our American Schools at Work 
Attractive 4-page colored leaf- 
let to be sent as greetings to 
parents. Packet of 100, 25¢; 
packet of 1000, $1. No packets 
broken; order in multiples of 
100 or 1000. 


*The School and Democracy 
Attractive 4-page leaflet to be 
sent as greetings to parents. 
Packet of 100, 25¢; packet of 
1000, $1. No packets broken; 
order in multiples of 100 or 
1000. 





*Samples of starred materials free on 
request. 


Packets at Low Cost 


Each packet contains a hand- 
book, poster, leaflets, and stickers 
plus a wealth of suggestions and 
materials specially prepared for the 
purpose indicated. 


Single Packet, 50¢. Discount of 
10 per cent allowed on orders for 
ten or more of the same packet. 
Kindergarten and Primary School 

Packet 
Includes directions and material 
for a large class of children to 
prepare a message to send to 
their parents; news stories and 
radio addresses for each day of 
the week; and other materials. 


Elementary School Packet 
Suggested programs for assem- 
blies, pageants, and other activi- 
ties for community observance 
Includes special 32-page AEW 
Manual for Elementary Schools. 


High School Packet 
Suggestions for school papers, 
assemblies, exhibits, and other 
activities of the high school. In- 
cludes special 32-page AEW 
Manual for High Schools. 


Rural School Packet 
Specially prepared for use in 
rural schools. Contains materials 
to go to the homes. Suggestions 
for a series of school programs. 
Includes special 32-page AEW 
Manual for Rural Schools. 


College and University Packet 
Includes special material for 
adapting the American Educa- 
tion Week program to college 
needs, 

Teachers College Packet 





Mrs. Alice Toal Leaves 


W.E. A. Office Force 


Mrs. Alice Toal, since 1928 a 
valuable and faithful member of 
the headquarters force, resigned in 
July. She had been secretary to 
Mr. McCormick and the present 
Executive Secretary, as well as as- 
sistant secretary of the Wisconsin 
Teachers Credit Union. 

Miss Norma Schwarz, for sev- 
eral years connected with the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Toal. 





Kiwanians Stand for 
Adequate Ed. Support 


A stand that economy in public 
schools should not be practiced at 
the cost of present efficiency and 
future development of public edu- 
cation was taken by a discussion 
group of Wisconsin—upper Michi- 
gan district Kiwanians holding 
their eighteenth annual convention 
in La Crosse, last month, 

“Oftentimes false economy is 
practiced at the expense of future 
generations,’ said past Governor 
Harrison U. Wood of Racine, 
chairman of the district committee 
on economy and efficiency, who 
presided. ‘‘This practice is con- 
demned by Kiwanians, and the or- 
ganization feels that the need of 
the development of adequate and 
even superior educational facilities 
is an essential in this democracy.” 





Wauwatosa H. S. Student 
Wins State League Award 


John P. Hein, pupil at the Wau- 
watosa High school was awarded 
first prize among Wisconsin pupils 
competing in the annual essay con- 
test sponsored by the League of 
Nations, according to a recent an- 
nouncement from Mrs. Mary D. 
Bradford, Education chairman of 
the Wisconsin Branch of the 
League of Nations association. The 
first prize award consisted of a 
copy of the book “Woodrow Wil- 
son, His Life and Letters”, by Ray 
Stannard Baker. 

Second prize went to Miss Ruth 
Whiffen, Sheboygan; and_ third 
prize to Elizabeth Ruhr, also a 
student in Sheboygan High school. 

Following the accepted practice 
in all of the contests of this kind 
sponsored by the League, the pa- 
pers are first sent to New York 
headquarters, where they are read 
and ranked by a special commit- 
tee. Papers are then sent back to 
state committees, for final judging 
as to state awards. Members of the 
Wisconsin judging committee were 
Mrs. Bradford, Kenosha; Miss 
Ethel Mae Jones, Central Junior 
High school, Kenosha; and Miss 
Harriet A. Harvey, Racine. 

Mrs. Bradford is already laying 
plans for the 1937 contest. It is 
expected that notices of and direc- 
tions for, this work, will be sent 
out next December. 











Wisconsin Wins First in Junior Red Cross Contest 


George Nelson, Jr. of Madison, representing the state, is shown 
receiving the Junior banner for showing the largest gain in Junior 
Red Cross membership during the past year. The award was made 
during the national convention of the American Red Cross, in Chicago 
last May. The winning banner is being presented by the National 
junior Director, Thomas Gosling, well known to Wisconsin educators 
as a professional colleague some ten years ago. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


COMING EVENTS 


Sept. 22-23—Supervising Teachers’ Confer- 
ence, at Madison. 
Sept. 24-25—Schoolmen’s 

Madison. 
Fall Divisional Conventions 
(See pages 15-16 of this issue of 
the Journal) 
November 5-6—-7—State Teachers convention, 
at Milwaukee. 
November 5 (7:30 P. M.)—Meeting of the 
Delegate Assembly of the W.E.A.; Mil- 
waukee Vocational School. 


Conference, at 








A summer wedding of interest to many school peo- 
ple was that of Miss Ethel Mabie, Madison, who 
married Supt. Philip H. Falk, Lake Mills last June. 
Mrs. Falk before her marriage was director of cur- 
riculum in the Madison school system, and was joint 
author of a number of books. 


A bit late, but good news, nevertheless: Price 
County reported 100% membership in the W.E.A. for 
1935-36. How about a repeat performance on this 
fine record, folks? 


During the illness of Supt. W. R. Davies, Supe- 
rior, last spring, school affairs were run by a joint 
committee composed of Angus Rothwell, George 
Shaw, and E, M. Conley. 


Miss Cecelia Howe, high school economics teacher, 
was elected president of the Janesville Education as- 
sociation for the 1936-37 school year, at the last 
meeting of that body in May. Mjss Howe succeeds 
Kenneth Bick. Ralph Keen, Janesville Vocational 
school, is the new vice president; while Miss Lazone 
Willis, teacher in the Jefferson school, was elected 
secretary—treasurer. 

Council members are as follows: Miss Myn Horn, 
vocational; Miss Inez Holmes, state school for the 
blind; Arthur B. Lyon, supervisors; Melville Thomas, 
high school; Mrs. Alice Shade, Adams; Miss Mar- 
garet Joyce, Garfield; Miss Mary Gordon, Grant; 
Miss Marvel Benner, Jefferson; Miss Myrtle Rich, 
Roosevelt; Miss Mizpah Bennett, Washington; and 
Miss Geraldine Ryan, Wilson. 


Over 150 teachers attended the May meeting of 
the Clark County Teachers association at Greenwood, 
at which time Dale Spry was named to the presi- 
dency for this school year. Other officers: Miss Helen 
Sparks, vice president; Mrs. Sadie Edwards, secretary— 
treasurer; and Miss Bernice Eide, member of the 
board of directors, 


Plans are being made for the erection of a $200,000 
addition to the new Henry Mitchell school at Racine. 


Miss Ethel Handran, teacher in Kaukauna High 
school and faculty advisor for the yearbook “The 
Papyrus” for ten years prior to 1936, was honored 
last spring by having the 1936 book dedicated to 
her. Miss Handran took an active part in getting the 
book started in 1926. 
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Miss Mariam Schaeffer, dramatic coach at Wau- 
watosa High school has resigned to head a research 
project of the Rockefeller Foundation at Northwestern 
University. The project is set up for three years, at 
the end of which time Miss Schaeffer expects to se- 
cure her PhD in speech, in addition to completing 
her research work. Miss Theodora Jax succeeds Miss 
Schaeffer at Wauwatosa. 


In recognition of the many years of service per- 
formed in the Berlin public school system, Miss Mar- 
garet McKnight and Miss Emma Jenkins were hon- 
ored by having the 1936 Mascoutin, Berlin high 
school yearbook, dedicated to them. Miss McKnight 
teaches in the fourth grade, and until ill health forced 
her to retire last year Miss Jenkins taught in the 
grades of the Washington school. 


Harry T. Conley, coach of the Superior Central 
high school basketball team, state champions for two 
consecutive years, has been given national recogni- 
tion through a recent article, written by him, in the 
Athletic Journal, coaches’ magazine. 


Miss Elsie Kopplin, teacher in the Roosevelt school, 
is president of the Appleton Education association 
this year, succeeding Carl Bertram. Other officers are 
Miss Ruth Harris, secretary; and Bruno Krueger, 
treasurer. ' 


Ernest O. Thedinga, formerly associated with the 
Extension Division of the U. of W. is now on the 
faculty of Oshkosh State Teachers college. From 
1923-30 Mr. Thedinga taught at Wausau. 


The Merchant of Venice was presented by the 
Masque club of the Wauwatosa High school last 
April. Costumes were designed by the Stagecraft 
class under the direction of Miss Alberta Johnson. 
Frank Ungar designed the scenery. 











LOCALS, ATTENTION! 


If you have not already elected 
officers for the present year, 
please do so as soon as possible. 
Send the names of new officers 
to the Secretary’s office at Madi- 

son and also to the Chairman of 
the Committee on Locals, Mr. 
C. J. Brewer, Eau Claire State 
Teachers college, Eau Claire. 

Important announcements and 
materials are continually being 
Ii mailed, hence, the necessity for 
an up-to-date mailing list. It is 
needed for the further reason 
that there will again be held 
conferences of Local Presidents. 



































S. M. Essock is president of the West Allis Teach- 
ers association this year. Other officers are: Miss Elsa 
Wernicke, secretary, and Carl Froelich, treasurer. 


Many prominent Wisconsin school people are listed 
as consultants ex-officio to the Educational Policies 
Commission of the N.E.A. according to an announce- 
ment released from the Washington headquarters. 
Wisconsin educators named are Ralph J. Watts, Law- 
rence college; President H. A. Schofield, Eau Claire 
S.T.C.; Miss Amanda H. Schuette, state N.E.A. di- 
rector, Green Bay; President G. M. Snodgrass, La 
Crosse S.T.C.; Dean C. J. Anderson, U. of W.; Miss 
Gladys Borchers, U. of W.; State Supt. John Calla- 
han; Ira C. Davis, University H.S., Madison; Presi- 
dent Glenn Frank, U. of W.; George Hambrecht, 
State Board of Vocational Education; Mrs. William A. 
Hastings, Wis. Congress of P.T.A.; Prof. Grant M. 
Hyde, U. of W.; H. B. McCarty, Director of WHA; 
Daniel Mead, U. of W.; O. H. Plenzke, Secretary, 
W.E.A.; John S. Shaw, state dept. of public instruc- 
tion; President Burton E. Nelson, Stout Institute; 
President Frank E. Baker, Milwaukee S.T.C.; Wil- 
liam George Bruce, educational publisher, Milwau- 
kee; Miss Frances Jelinek, president, W.E.A.; Her- 
man F, Smith, Milwaukee; Clara Dvorak, Muscoda; 
President Forrest R. Polk, Oshkosh S.T.C.; President 
A. M. Royce, Platteville $.T.C.; President J. H. Ames, 
River Falls S.T.C.; President Frank S. Hyer, Stevens 
Point S.T.C.; Miss Goldie Whipple, Superior; Ed- 
ward Hinterberg, Watertown; J. E. Worthington, 
Waukesha; Otto J. Krasushaar, Waupun; President 
C. M. Yoder, Whitewater S.T.C.; Kenneth F. Bick, 
Janesville; James F, Chapel, Kenosha; A. J. Cox, 
Racine; LaVerne Lewis, Eau Claire; Miss Anna Mc- 
Gill, Superior; Miss Theodora Taras, La Crosse; 
Miss Amanda Vermeyen, Green Bay; President J. D. 
Hill, Superior S.T.C.; and William A. Taege, 
Wausau. 


L. Marvin Wilkins, for nine years head of the 
music department in Oconto public schools, resigned 
last June to accept a teaching position in Illinois. 


Whitefish Bay teachers are enjoying a 17% raise 
over last year’s salaries. In addition, the school board 
has established a new schedule, based upon college 
training and experience, with the following standards: 

Two years college training, $1,000 minimum, $1,800 
maximum, $50 yearly increment; three years college 
training, $1,100 minimum, $2,000 maximum, $75 
yearly increment; bachelor’s degree, $1,200 minimum, 
$2,600 maximum, $100 yearly increment. 

The salary revision was made upon recommenda- 
tion of a committee of educators from the U. of W. 
and members of the state department, namely, Dean 
C. J. Anderson, Ass’t. State Supt. Waddell, Prof. 
C. E. Ragsdale, F. V. Powell, and Della Kibbe. 


Salary increases affecting 215 teachers, principals, 
and other school employees were granted at Beloit 
at the close of school last spring. While the amount 
involved is 10% of the total teaching salary it does 
not mean that all teachers were raised that amount, 
as the increases were based on a teacher's equalized 
salary schedule adopted a year and a half ago. The 
increase brought the aggregate salaries to within 
around 5% of the 1929 level, though still some 
below the average for the state as a whole. 


Fire of undetermined origin totally destroyed the 
Maple Hill school near North Freedom last spring. 
Miss Lois Pawlisch was teacher of the school. 


First 100% er—August 29—9:45 A. M. 
Monroe county teachers enrolled 100% in 
the W.E.A. on closing day of Institute. 
—I. M. Severson, County Supt. of Schools 


Early 100% ers 


At the time when the September Journal 
went to press (Sept. 4) the W.E.A. member- 
ships were coming in rapidly. Schools report- 
ing 100% through Sept. 3 are Ashland County 
Normal (“This is one of the habits we have 
cultivated” writes Principal J. M. Lorches- 
ter), Green County Normal, New Holstein, 
Downing H. S. (“We never miss”—Principal 
L. R. Bune), Arkansaw H. S., Weyauwega 
H. S., the city of Spooner (“Naturally 100%” 
reports Superintendent Antholz), village of 
East Troy, Oneida County Normal school, 
Tony High School, city of Shawano, and the 
village of Hustisford. 

Congratulations to these early pace setters. 
We will publish a supplementary list of 
100% ers in the October Journal. Help to 
have your school, city or county listed! 


Principal William Urban of the Sheboygan High 
school, was elected president of the Sheboygan Rotary 
club last May. Mr. Urban has been high school prin- 
cipal since 1909. 


Maurice O. Boyd is the new band director at Ed- 
gerton High school, succeeding the veteran band- 
master Frank L. Burdick, who retired in June. For 
the past two years Mr. Boyd has been assistant band 
director and business manager of the university band 
as well as director of the Edgerton city band, which 
post Mr. Burdick relinquished a year ago. 


“Wausau teachers 100% in National, State 
and Local.” —Supt. Everett C. Hirsch 


Jim Stahl, successful coach at Middleton, is now 
engaged in similar work at Plymouth High school. 


Miss Carrie J. Smith, for the past 25 years a teacher 
in Fort Atkinson, retired from teaching last June. 
Her years of teaching service numbered nearly forty, 
during which time she wrote several widely-used 
books, including a history of Wisconsin and a set of 
student readers. 


Thomas J. Berto, head of the Twenty-first Street 
school in Milwaukee was elected president of the 
Milwaukee Principals’ association at the May meet- 
ing of the school administrative group. Other officers 
elected are: Miss Annette Kottnauer, Vieau school, 
vice president; Arthur Schubert, Auer Avenue school, 
secretary; and William F. Simmons, Walker Junior 
High school, treasurer. 


The Racine Vocational school has a Traffic and 
Transportation Department, in which students learn 
the value of responsibility, organization of work, and 
the necessity of speed and accuracy in business trans- 
actions. According to our informant this is the only 
course of its kind being offered in Wisconsin schools. 
It looks like a good one to us, from all descriptions. 


F. H. Bates, for the past six years coach at New 
Lisbon High school, has joined the Waupun faculty. 
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Last spring Supt. Potter's office sent out a ques- 


O tionnaire to thousands of Milwaukee parents to sound 
them out on the — - — foreign languages 
below junior high school, and the response was over- Of 
lt in ania of the idea. But when school Course 
administrators checked up on the number of high 
school students choosing foreign languages they were ] lik t 
surprised to learn that only 8,353 out of more than l ec O 
1 24,000 high school pupils chose to study a foreign 
5 language. Most of the students taking foreign lan- ; ‘ee 
guages are freshmen (5,002) and sophomores (2,857), 
a with only 92 seniors and 402 juniors choosing for- 
y eign language subjects. As one school official ex- 
Mi pressed it—‘‘students take what they want in high 
. school, not what their parents want.” 
al I. C. Painter, principal of the Wausau Senior High 
‘a school, was elected president of the Wausau Rotary 
- club, at the May meeting of the club. 
) 
iH Nello Pacetti, coach and athletic director at West 
1e Bend High school, resigned his position last May to 
accept an offer with a Clintonville business firm. 
S. 
yf The Waukesha school board went on record late in 
0 May as favoring a plan which will set a limit upon 
the age at which teachers and school executives will 
be obliged to retire. The limit for subject teachers | 








h will be 60 and executives 65, effective June 30, 1937. 
In cases where exceptional work has been done by 


TY § a teacher who has reached the retirement age the b t ] qd ob t 
oi board will extend his or her contract from year to Uu on warn 


year until the age of 65 has been reached. In the case 


d of school executives, the age limit will be prolonged ° 
q. until 70 under similar circumstances. to O it a 


Ms With federal assistance La Farge is adding a . 
aa $43,000 addition to its high school. It is expected m lite 
ch that the addition will be ready for use in December. 
One of the important administrative changes which ’ ! 

te took place this summer was that of Floyd Smith re- And she doesn't have to! 
signing the city superintendency at Reedsburg to ac- . : 

cept the superintendency at Wisconsin Rapids. R. T. Guardian Life has a plan 
yw po gong 8 principal . el Port yg schools, whereby you can automatically 

takes over the reins at Reedsburg while K. O. Raw- . ; 

son becomes principal of the Port Edwards schools. insure & comfortable reannen 
ler for the time you want to re- 
1e. Charles Willis, for more than twenty years presi- ire. Let us send you the details. 
ty, dent of the Outagamie Normal School board, died at Ure. y 
ed his home in Seymour, July 7, from a heart attack. 
of A Wisconsin Company 


Vital problems confronting rural Wisconsin, espe- 


. cially as they effect education, were discussed at the Nat dmonalye 
he fourth annual state and county rural leaders’ summer 
oi conference, held near Wisconsin Dells, July 22-23. Insurance Company 


Some of the educational leaders who took part in the 














ers conference were Miss Agnes Samuelson, state super- Madison, Wisconsin 
ol, intendent of the Iowa schools, and president of the 
ol, N.E.A.; State Supt. John Callahan; Miss Mildred SS ae pee ae . 
10f Wilcox, Eau Claire, president of the Wisconsin 
county superintendents association; Professor James Gentlemen: 

d of the department of agricultural education, U. of W.: Please give me a plan for Retirement 
— and Secretary Plenzke, representing the office of the based on saving $50, $100, $200 every 
ail W.E.A. month. This service is free. 
ns- Signs of educational progress at Winneconne: all 
nly of the faculty except one attended summer school eee. 
dIs. this year, the majority choosing the Univ. of Wis. or Address 
ns. Oshkosh S, T. C., with Principal G. R. Leistikow at- 

, tending Columbia. A kindergarten has been added to _... Age 
ew the Winneconne school system this year. Miss Aleda boaects Wl nhe is 
Ity. Wagner is the teacher. 
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New Smartness 
is now Standard Equipment on the 


FORD V-3 





Newly designed interiors and new accessories 
suggest the richness and refinement you have 
envied in cars of double the price. 


Authorized Ford Dealers 





On May 15 the reins of government for the state 
of Wisconsin were turned over to a group of West 
Allis High school seniors who learned through prac- 
tical experience how government operates. Leading 
officers were Joseph Cheplak, lieutenant governor; 
Thomas Lasusa, governor; Camillo Gnader, secretary 
of state; Raymond Huevler, attorney general; Harold 
Hanneman, speaker of the assembly, and Pearl Paul- 
son, state treasurer, 

Regular legislative sessions were held, bills pre- 
sented, heard, debated, and voted upon, bills signed 
or rejected by the governor, and in every way a 
model demonstration of the workings of state gov- 
ernment. 

The project was under the direction of Paul J. Bast, 
head of the social studies in West Allis High school. 
Some 200 young people participated in the project, 
and from all reports they had the time of their young 
lives, and incidentally came away with a most effec- 
tive civics lesson. 


Miss Josephine Burke, a teacher in Wisconsin 
schools for almost forty years, the last 31 of which 
were spent in the Green Bay system, retired from 
teaching last June. Since 1915 she had been prin- 
cipal of the Woelz school, at the same time doing 
active teaching. 

Guided by her own personal motto to “Take this 
world as you find it, but leave it better’, Miss Burke 
has exerted a lasting influence upon the 2,600 boys 
and girls who have studied under her direction. 
Green Bay has been justly proud of Miss Burke, and 
all regret that she has retired from active service, and 
yet are pleased to know that she will have time and 
energy to enjoy the rest which she so rightly deserves. 
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N. E. A. Notes 


The N. E. A. convention at Portland will go down 
in history as one of the most satisfactory of all con- 
ventions—satisfactory because it was a demonstration 
of the meeting of minds to the satisfaction of all. On 
the subject of amending the charter, the controversial 
point was the removing of the article concerning the 
number and election of the trustees from the charter 
to the by-laws, as voted by the delegate assembly at 
Denver in 1935. The board of trustees have the ad- 
ministering of the permanent fund, and the article 
concerning it was to remain in the charter, which was 
an apparent oversight that remained unnoticed until 
after the disbanding of the assembly. This inconsist- 
ency brought out the point of democracy on the one 
hand, since it expressed the wishes of the delegate 
assembly, and the future welfare of the association in 
safeguarding the permanent fund on the other. The 
final decision holds to the status quo—both remain in 
the charter. 

The chairman of the committee on ‘Equal Oppor- 
tunity’ reminded the N. E. A. delegate assembly at 
Portland that as early as 1863 the N. E. A. went on 
record for merit to govern salaries for men and 
women, that is equal pay regardless of sex. New York 
has a state law demanding equal pay for men and 
women, 

After the report of the committee on retirement at 
Portland, Louisiana announced the receipt of a tele- 
gram saying that a law governing statewide retire- 
ment and tenure had just been passed. 

One of the resolutions that received the most de- 
bate was the one entitled “Opposition to War'’. As 
amended it now reads: ‘The National Education As- 
sociation definitely opposes war as a method of set- 
tling international disputes. 

“The National Education Association reaffirms its 
opposition to compulsory military training in the pub- 
lic schools, in colleges, and in universities. The Asso- 
ciation further urges that, when military training is 
included in the curriculum, it be under the direction 
and administration of regular school authorities. 

“The Representative Assembly recommends the ap- 
pointment of a National Association Peace Committee 
to devise ways and means of making this resolution 
effective through education.” 


The N. E. A. will publish its first Journal in Sep- 
tember, revived last year after an absence of several 
years during the period of curtailment. Substantial 
improvements are promised during the year. There is 
to be a continuance of teacher helps in plans for Edu- 
cation Week, new units of curriculum material, be- 
sides articles by national authorities on basic educa- 
tional, economic, and social movements, 


Jerry Femal, coach and athletic director at Lake 
Mills high school last year is now instructor of 
physical education and intramural director at Madison 
West, succeeding Robert Hurd, who resigned to go 
into business in Illinois, 

Joseph Capicek, recent graduate of the University 
and prominent in athletics, takes over the coaching 
duties at Lake Mills. 


Edgar G. Doudna, secretary of the Board of Nor- 
mal School Regents, sailed with a party of eight in 
August, for a two-months’ tour of Germany and 
Austria, The special mission of the delegation, spon- 
sored by the Carl Schurz Foundation, is to study the 
school systems of the countries visited. Several of the 
educators may include England and Denmark in their 
travels. 
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After serving Wisconsin schools for 17 years as a 
supervising principal, E. E. Skaliskey, head of the 
Kewaskum school for the past nine years, has left the 
school administrative field to become county agent of 
Washington County. 


Supt. Philip H. Falk of Lake Mills has been given 
a year’s leave of absence to accept the principalship 
of the Waukesha High school while the present head 
of the school, J. E. Worthington, is on leave to do 
some educational work in the national field. 


Fred V. Hein, Berlin High school physical educa- 
tion director and football and track coach, was elected 
president of the Berlin Junior Chamber of Commerce 
last May. 


The newly elected officers of the Menomonie Teach- 
ers association for 1936-37 are Ralph H. Bongey, 
president; Mildred Schneider, vice-president; Harold 
Donaldson, treasurer; and Laurence West, secretary. 


As part of a civics project the senior students of 
South Milwaukee High school took over the govern- 
ment of the suburb tor 24 hours, on May 21, under 
the leadership of “Mayor” Carl Ruhloff. The youth- 
ful ‘council’ instituted many municipal changes, 
which indicated that they had ideas as to how things 
should be run. 


Nora Ryan, teacher at Mt. Horeb for the past 25 
years, retired from classroom work last June. 


Einar Tangen, successful coach at Superior East 
high school, is now athletic director and coach at 
Washington Park High school, Racine. He succeeds 
Tom Heardon, who accepted a similar position at 
Green Bay East High school. 


Several veteran teachers retired from the Milwau- 
kee school system this past summer. They are: Miss 
Ada Parsons, mathematics teacher at West; August C. 
Hardke, principal of the Hawley Ave. school; Mrs. 
Margaret Albert, on health leave from teaching at 
the Bartlett Ave. school; Mrs. Mayte M. Snelling, 
Fifth St. school teacher; Mrs. Mabel H. McLaughlin, 
teacher in the Garden Homes school; and Miss 
Edna E. Eisen, social science instructor at Steuben 
Junior High school. 


May 29th was a memorable day for the Warden W. 
Francis family of Albany. The son, Leo, was gradu- 
ating from high school with high scholastic honors, 
while the daughter, Ruth, was graduating from eighth 
grade. But more than that, the two parents also re- 
ceived their high school diplomas, to bring into 
realization an ambition both were forced to forestall 
some 25 years ago. The achievements of the Francis 
family were a complete surprise to their neighbors, 
who little suspected that the parents were carrying 
high school work under the direction of principal 
Kahl. 


Clarence Kreisa, Two Rivers, is the new band in- 
structor at Kaukauna, succeeding Edward Galmbacher, 
who resigned. Band work is being expanded at Kau- 
kauna, with training to be offered in the grades as 
well as high school. 


Robert C. Graewin, principal of the Boscobel High 
school, is on leave of absence the first semester of 
this school year, being engaged in work under the 
direction of the State Pension board. 
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But That’s 
the Way 

Thousands 
of Teachers Face the Future! 


Each Year BAD LUCK Hits 1 Out of 5 


No teacher can afford to be blind to the risks of her 
profession. Statistics show that each year one out of 
every five teachers loses time due to sickness, accident 
or quarantine. These misfortunes strike at the most 
unexpected times and usually, it seems, when one is 
least prepared to meet them. To assist teachers over 


these rough financial spots 
T.C.U. was organized by 
teachers for teachers 37 years 
ago. By thousands of teach- 
ers joining this organization, 
the risk of each is shared by 
all at a cost so low that no 
teacher can now afford to be 
without T.C.U. Protection. 
If you are not already under 
the T.C.U. Umbrella, we in- 


vite you to join now. 


You, Too, Will Welcome 


the “Check That Cheers” 
You will find T.C.U. always 
prompt, fair and sympathetic in 
time of need. We believe that 
help given quickly is doubly 
valuable. For that reason all 
checks in payment of claims to 
T.C.U. members are sped on 
their way by fastest air mail. 
This is just one of the many 
services T.C.U. renders, making 
teachers feel so comfortable un- 
der the T.C.U. Umbrella. Read 
what they say in the letters at 
the right. 


Mail the Coupon Today 
You owe it to yourself to get 
all the facts about T.C.U. pro- 
tection—now. The low cost of 
as little as a nickel a day makes 
it advisable, in your own inter- 
ests, that you mail the coupon 
now. No agent will call. 


Checks 
Sent 

U by 

Air Mail 


‘ T.C.U. be- 
lieves that help 
given quickly is 
doubly valuable. 


Claims Always Settled 
Promptly 
“I have carried sickness 
and accident insurance 
with T.C.U. for several 
years. I have had sev- 
eral sickness claims and 
they have always been 
settled promptly. I have 
nothing but praise for 
the cooperation and 
promptness of T.C.U.— 
Miss Gwen Warne, Cam- 
bridge, Wis. 
Astonished by T.C.U. 
Speed 

“This is the second time 
that a claim from me 
has been settled. In both 
cases the promptness and 
courtesy was most aston- 
ishing, and I appreciate 
it greatly.’"—Avis Smith, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
914 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


Name 





NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-SIX 


Address ~.-~- 
(This coupon places the sender under 
no obligation) 


To the T.C.U., 914 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

I am interested in knowing about 
your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
















Annual 
Advisors 


We have modern equipment and years of 
engraving experience to bring into con- 
crete form the ideas of your staff, together 
with plans of our artists, which will 
develop books of high merit at a 
minimum cost. 


Your request will bring a trained repre- 
sentative to aid you in your publication 
work. 


WISCONSIN ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Artists and Engravers 
109 So. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 











The June 6 issue of the Madison Capital Times 
carried the following editorial item, which is as 
significant as amusing: 


To Eva Roberts 


{Dear Miss Roberts}: Some are born great and 
others have greatness thrust upon them and the latter 
seems to fit your situation as regards your place in 
the educational world around Arena. Teacher of one 
of the schools in that community, you recently in- 
formed the school board that you desired to resign 
because of your approaching marriage. In most com- 
munities the words teacher and marriage don’t har- 
monize whatever and the teacher usually marries in 
secret as though she had committed a crime, and only 
announces her new state at the close of the school 
year. In your community, however, the school board 
has emerged from the middle ages, and also because 
of its high regard for your teaching ability, the mem- 
bers asked you to return to the job next year ‘‘man 
or no man.” You're famous, no doubt about it. 


Miss Marguerite Buckley, principal of the Union 
school, Waukesha for the past 16 years, recently re- 
tired from teaching. Miss Buckley is the sister of 
M. T. Buckley, West Bend, the superintendent of 
schools of Washington county. 


The 1936 edition of Stepping Stones, annual book 
of poems by Sheboygan High School students, was 
dedicated to Supt. Henry E. Smith. Stepping Stones 
is one of the finest all-student creative-work publica- 
tions in the state. Students write the poems, make the 
illustrative etchings, and print the book in the high 
school print shop. 


Mrs. Mayme Moore Murphy, for nearly fifty years 
a teacher at Hudson, retired last June. 


Early last June Supt. G. M. Wiley, La Crosse, at- 
tended a Kiwanis club meeting at which a member 
facetiously gave advice on how to make a hole-in-one 
on a certain hole on the La Crosse course. The direc- 
tions were to have one caddy, one ball of regulation 
size and a good healthy swing with a No. 6 iron. 
Supt. Wiley proved to be an apt pupil, for he turned 
the trick in exactly the manner specified. 


Mrs. R. S. Ihlenfeldt, supervising teacher in Ke- 
nosha county, was the guest of honor at a banquet 
last June by the rural teachers who served under her 
direction. Mrs. Ihlenfeldt has retired from teaching, 
and is making her home in Madison, where her hus- 
band is a member of the department of public 
instruction. 


Miss Lucille Hummel, rural school teacher near 
Fort Atkinson, was painfully injured in an automo- 
bile accident the early part of June. While driving 
to her school she reached over to close a door which 
was insecurely caught and the wind blew the door 
open, throwing Miss Hummel out of the car onto the 
road. Her injuries while painful were not serious. 


Ezra Schlimovitz, the new music instructor at Elroy 
High school recently graduated from Platteville State 
Teachers college after earning his way through col- 
lege by teaching band and orchestra music to high 
school students and conducting the Platteville Teach- 
ers college band. 

This novel means of earning one’s way through 
college seems to be a family tradition with the 
Schlimovitz’s, for an older brother, Harold, earned 
his way through Platteville State Teachers college in 
a similar manner, and is now band director and prin- 
cipal of the Marion High school. 


Dayton T. Stillman, teacher in Marshfield High 
school, received his Masters degree from the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, June 6. 


Two-day speech institutes for Wisconsin high 
school pupils are to be held in at least three dis- 
tricts this fall, according to Miss Almere Scott, sec- 
retary of the state high school forensic association. 
One will be held at Menomonie in October, a second 
at Antigo in November and a third at Madison in 
December. A fourth may be held at Park Falls. 

Last year more than 1,500 pupils from 102 schools 
participated in the three institutes held. 


Harvey Smith, Kenosha teacher, has one of the 
most interesting hobbies imaginable—and more than 
that, he makes real money at it, too. He enters vari- 
ous contests sponsored by commercial concerns, and 
has made over $9,000 in prize money thus far. His 
greatest thrill was several years ago when he won 
two large cash prizes in less than a month. One was 
for $1,000 and the second for $1,500. It sort of gives 
one the itch to do likewise, but not everyone can 
meet with Mr. Smith’s success! 


Last June the Milwaukee County House of Correc- 
tion held its first eighth grade graduation, with six- 
teen young men granted diplomas by K. H. Zahrte, 
educational director of the institution. Municipal 
Judge Max W. Nohl of Milwaukee delivered the 
commencement address to the graduates and two hun- 
dred other inmates who are enrolled in educational 
work at the Milwaukee County House of Correction. 
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Miss Sarah Dickie, for 42 years a teacher at Wau- 
kesha High school, retired from active service at the 
termination of school last June. During the first se- 
mester of last year Miss Dickie was forced to drop 
her work for some time, due to illness. Prior to her 
teaching at Waukesha she was associated with the 
schools at Kenosha and Elkhorn, making her pro- 
fessional service nearly a half-century long. 


Since Sept. 1935 the Kenosha Board of education 
has had a rule offering to pay $10 to anyone giving 
information leading to the arrest and conviction of 
persons damaging school property. The rule was in- 
stituted when an epidemic of broken windows in 
schools throughout the city cost the city $300, but 
since then all has been peace, and the rule was nearly 
forgotten until last June when a youngster saw a 
girl break a school window, reported the matter and 
collected $10 reward. Inasmuch as the window cost 
65¢ the board figured it would be money ahead to 
scrap the rule, but one enterprising young man became 
$10 richer! 


Mrs. H. G. Meigs, West Allis, and Miss Emma 
Brookmire, Madison were re-elected president and 
secretary of the Joint Committee on Education in 
Wisconsin at the June meeting of the organization. 

The Joint Committee sponsored several exception- 
ally successful “educational workshops’ last year, 
and plan to continue this phase of the program dur- 
ing the current year. Major problems of education 
are discussed at these conferences, affording citizens 
a means of securing reliable information on taxation 
and school finance. 

Five units of study are being used as guide-posts 
of this year’s conferences. The subjects under con- 
sideration are Taxes and Taxation, Who Pays For 
Our Schools, The Rural Elementary Problem, The 
Wisconsin High School Situation, and Educational 
Trends. 

Material embodied in various W.E.A. research bul- 
letins is being used as the basis of these study units. 


The Wisconsin Association of Deans of Women 
are inviting the former students of -Teachers College, 
Columbia University to meet with them at a dinner 
during the Wisconsin state teachers meeting, Friday 
evening, November 6. The speaker is Dr. Sarah M. 
Sturtevant of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Dr. Sturtevant we hope will be able to attend the 
Teachers College breakfast also on Friday morning. 

Will those who are to attend these meetings in- 
form Henrietta V. Race, Department of Public In- 
struction, Madison, Wisconsin. 


S. Russell Slade was elected president of the Wau- 
sau Teachers association at the closing meeting of the 
year last May. A. L. Henderson was named vice pres- 
ident; Aubry B. Hooper, secretary; and Stanley K. 
Norton, treasurer. Miss Harriet Ronneberg and Ben 
Berg were named members of the executive commit- 
tee for terms of three years and Miss Erna Haupt 
was elected to the executive committee for a year. 


Frank Blazing, building and grounds superintendent 
at the Lake Mills High school and manual training 
teacher in the same school has an interesting and 
profitable hobby—making gun stocks. Rifle and shot- 
gun experts from all parts of the country send their 
guns to him for repairs. Some of the customers send 
stocks to be repaired while others send their new 








Valuable aids in teaching Language, Literature, History, 
Geography and Picture Study. Begin Picture Study in 
September with 


‘The Perr Pictures 


Ar meee TWO CENTS 
EACH for 25 or 
Postpaid. Size 
5%x8. Assorted as 
desired. 2250 subjects. 
A smaller size, 
3x3%, ONE CENT 
EACH for 50 or 
more. Most of them 
in Sepia (brown). 
CATALOGUE _ of 
1600 miniature illus- 
trations for 15 cents 
in coin or stamps. A 
.| two-cent, a four-cent 
— | and a ten-cent picture 
*; in the Catalogue. 





} Special Offer. 

FREE. Leaflet about 
“Our Own Course in 
Picture Study” and 
one 5%4x8 Perry Pic- 
ture and a Leaflet de- 
scribing that picture 
Free in September to 
any teacher giving 
name of school and 
Morgan grade. 


Miniature COLORED Pictures. 270 subjects. Most of 
them approximately 3% by 4% inches. ONE CENT 
EACH for 50 or more. Postpaid. Assorted as desired. 
A sample picture and List of 270 subjects sent Free to 
teachers in September, if grade and school are given. 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 617, Malden, Massachusetts 
AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 





Tired Gleaners 











Wise Women Buy 
The BEST at any Price 


Milwaukee's Reliable Furriers 


QUALITY 





Unsurpassed for 


STYLE-VALUE 


Price Range $75 and Up 


Finest Dropped Jap Mink $575 


Chudik’s 





guns, lacking stocks, directly to him from the factory 731 N. Broadway MILWAUKEE 
for completion and for fitting to custom built stocks 

they order. 
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Orville C. Pratt, superintendent of the Spokane, 
Washington public schools, was chosen president of 
the N.E.A. for 1937, at the Portland meeting last 
July. 

Other officers elected were: Miss Agnes Samuelson, 
state supt. of schools in Iowa, first vice-pres.; R. E. 
Offenhauer, Lima, Ohio, treasurer; and the following 
eleven vice-presidents: Herman E. Hendriz, Phoenix, 
Arizona; Evelyn Chasteen, Oakland, Cal.; E. W. 
Butterfield, Hartford, Conn.; Andrew Avery, Bain- 
bridge, Georgia; M. P. Moe, Helena, Montana; 
Mattie S. Doremus, Paterson, N. J.; Marie Brotter- 
son, Kansas City, Kans.; W. L. Colvin, Jeanerette, 
La.; Willie A. Lawson, Little Rock, Ark.; O. H. 
Plenzke, secretary of the W.E.A.; and Ernest H. 
Black, Bristow, Oklahoma. 


Derral L. Clark, commercial teacher in the Mari- 
nette High school, was honored by election to Pi 
Omega Pi, national honorary commercial teachers’ 
fraternity, while attending summer school at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa this year. 


Miss Cora Sunde, Algoma High school home eco- 
nomics instructor, was elected president of the 
George-Ellzey Home-making Teachers conference at 
the annual meeting of that organization held at Madi- 
son last July. Miss Sunde succeeds Miss Winifred 
Boguale, Lodi. 

Miss Helen Lohr, Prairie du Sac, and Miss Mar- 
guerite Sutherland, Bloomer, were elected vice-presi- 
dents of their respective districts, while Miss Esther 
Lee, Frederic, was re-elected secretary—treasurer. 


Asa M. Royce, president of the Platteville State 
Teachers college was recently elected a member of 
the board of directors of the University of Wisconsin 
Alumni association. 


Emil J. Frautschi, prominent Madison business 
man and leader in civic affairs, was named a member 
of the Madison vocational school board last July, 
succeeding the late T. G. Murray, who had been at 
the head of the board ever since its inception. 


A feature of modern cars which was designed for 
tourists was turned into practical service last July 
when Supt. L. W. Fulton of Oconto Falls turned his 
Nash “sleeping car’’ into an ambulance to rush one 
of his teachers, John Parkinson, to his home town of 
Waukesha for an emergency operation. 


Ira C. Davis, science teacher in the Wisconsin 
High school at Madison, was elected president of the 
national department of science instruction, at the 
meeting of that organization held in conjunction with 
the N.E.A. meeting in Portland last June. 


G. M. Morrissey, former superintendent of schools 
at Chilton, was the principal speaker at the celebra- 
tion marking the fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of Kiel High school, held the early part of July. 
Principal Roy J. Sisson was master of ceremonies at 
the banquet held during the celebration festivities. 


Consumer Education as an opportunity of the 
home-economics teacher, is presented in Vocational 
Education Bulletin No. 182 issued by the office of 
Education. The 200 page book contains a wealth of 
practical material on Consumer—Buying. It may be 
obtained from the Supt. of Documents, Washington, 
D. C. for 20 cents. 


To help solve the difficulties of problem and mal- 
adjusted public school children, the Milwaukee school 
board recently appointed Miss Ramona Messerschmidt, 
instructor at Ohio State university, as educational 
psychological co-ordinator. 


Mary and Florence Hargrave, sisters who have 
taught in Madison schools for 24 and 20 years re- 
spectively, resigned this past summer. Miss Mary 
Hargrave taught in Platteville before joining the Mad- 
ison faculty in 1912, while her sister taught in La 
Crosse before becoming affiliated with the Madison 
schools in 1916. 


A new time schedule has been worked out at Osh- 
kosh High school, with classes beginning at 8 A. M., 
so as to provide for a definite period each day for 
extra-curricular activities. The new schedule was pre- 
pared and submitted by Mrs. Harriet Fritsche, in 
charge of extra-curricular activities at the Oshkosh 
High school. 


Russell Wedell, principal of the Elkhart Lake High 
school, narrowly escaped death by drowning last July 
at the beach near Kiel. He was ordered to take a 
complete rest for a week or so to recover from the 
experience. 


Increased school budgets, voted generally at an- 
nual school district meetings around Milwaukee, re- 
flect a general pick-up in business conditions and a 
rise in property values. Teacher salaries were raised 
in Shorewood and Whitefish Bay. 


Although it stands high and dry 12 miles west of 
Lake Winnebago, the nearest navigable water, West 
Rosendale’s white frame schoolhouse, in Fond du 
Lac county, has been a “sea port” for 90 years. 

It all came about when two seafaring men in the 
district were denied a vote in school matters, and 
managed to get around the order by having a friendly 
judge create the school as a “‘seaport’’, thus giving 
the two old salts sufficient legal status to vote. The 
judge’s ruling was never changed—hence to this day 
West Rosendale is a land-locked “seaport’’! 


G. W. Brown, former principal of the Waterloo 
High school, has announced his candidacy for as- 
semblyman from Jefferson county on the progressive 
ticket. 


Dorchester High school, according to Principal 
Nedry, has been teaching Conservation for several 
years on the unit basis, now generally used. The 
course is given as a part of the Geography course 
and is divided into ten units each of which is again 
subdivided. The four phases followed in teaching 
the work are, exploration, assimilation, organization, 
and recitation. E. G. Fritsch is teacher. Anyone in- 
terested in the outlines may receive a copy by writing 
the principal. 


Miss Lucille Busse, mathematics teacher at the 
Mayville High school for the past seven years, was 
given a year's leave of absence recently. She has ac- 
cepted a teaching position in the American Junior 
High school in Panama for the current school year. 


Miss Berenice Maloney, grade supervisor in the 
South Milwaukee school system, recently resigned to 
accept a position as third grade critic at the Oshkosh 
State Teachers college. Before joining the South Mil- 
waukee faculty Miss Maloney was affiliated with the 
Beaver Dam schools. 
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F. W. Axley, for many years head of the Seymour 
schools, has been named a member of the Kaukauna 
County Normal school, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Charles Willis, who was a member for 
20 years. 


Digest of Research in Reading and Language 

The fourth annual research bulletin of the Na- 
tional Conference on Research in Elementary School 
English is entitled RESEARCH PROBLEMS IN 
READING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
Under the editorship of Professor D. D. Durrell of 
the School of Education, Boston University, it reviews 
the present status of research in reading with special 
reference to “Reading Readiness”, ‘Primary Reading 
Problems”, “Middle Grade Reading Problems’’. There 
is a bibliography of 112 items. Critical reviews by 
Professors Paul McKee, William S$. Gray, and Ar- 
thur I. Gates are included. The price is 50 cents. 

Also published this year is the first Committee 
Report entitled BIBLIOGRAPHY OF UNPUB- 
LISHED STUDIES IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
ENGLISH 1925-1934. This is a summarization and 
critical evaluation of recent important studies in ele- 
mentary school language not otherwise available. The 
price is 25 cents. : 

Copies may be obtained by addressing the Secre- 
tary, Mr. C, C. Certain, Box 67, North End Station, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


NECROLOGY 


* W.E.A. Member at Time of Death 
Mrs. James Lamb. 70, for ten years a teacher in 
the public schools of Sheboygan county prior to her 
marriage in 1898, died at her home in Adell, on 
April 9. 


Miss Mary T. Kelley, a native of Madison and a 
retired Milwaukee school teacher, died in Milwaukee 
on April 17. 


Mrs. Janet Grant Knight, 87, a teacher in the 
schools of Eau Claire county for three years prior 
to her marriage in 1868, died at her home in Seattle, 
Washington, on April 15. 


Mrs. C. A. Slocum, 26, former teacher, and wife 
of Clarence A. Slocum, commercial teacher and band 
leader at Winneconne, died at an Oshkosh hospital 
on April 18, after an illness of 10 weeks. 


Mrs. Zola Johnson Lea, 32, a teacher in the rural 
schools of Waushara county for two years, prior to 
her marriage in 1925, died on April 18, following 
the birth of an infant son. 


Miss May McMahon, many years ago a teacher in 
Watertown, and for the past forty years identified 
w'th the Chicago school system, died at her home in 
Chicago the latter part of last April. 


Mrs. Florence Lewis, ca. 70, at one time a teacher 
in the Milwaukee schools, died suddenly while walk- 
ing on the main street of Wilmot the morning of 
July 16. During the past ten years Mrs: Lewis had 
served as postmistress of Silver Lake. 


Mrs. Julian Kvam (Helen Carlson), 39, a teacher 
in the schools of Rice Lake a short time before her 
marriage in 1920, died at a Minneapolis hospital, 
July 9, following an operation. 
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“ERIE” SECRET 
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| that during the past year—more than ever 

before - teachers — principals — super- 
intendents — purchasing agents — board 
members and others directly or indirectly 
interested in schools, have become in- 
creasingly aware of the confidence and as- 
surance with whieh schools are turning to 
the Fond du Lac School Supply Co. for their 
equipment and supplies. 





Hundreds of new friends and customers 
have been made, drawn to us by our repu- 
tation for offering only Quality Merchan- 
dise at Fair Prices—Promptly—and we 
feel that no matter how large or how 
small your requirements, you too would 
find us filling them more quickly and bet- 
ter than you perhaps have ever before 
been accustomed to. 








A trial order will convince you 


Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 


Fond du Lae, Wisconsin 
Member Wisconsin Teachers Association 


Our new 1936-37 catalog is now ready. 
Write for a copy if yours has not yet 
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Mrs. May D. Church, 76, for 35 years principal of 
the academic department of the Indian school at 
Tomah, died at the home of her daughter in Wau- 
pun, on May 2, after a lingering illness. Mrs. Church 
had retired from active teaching in 1929. 


O. L. Stinson, 57, at one time a teacher in Wis- 
consin schools, and of late years engaged in news- 
paper work in Oshkosh, died at his home in that 
city on May 8, after a brief illness. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Mau Drecktrah, 52, former teacher 
in the La Crosse County schools, died at her home at 
West Salem on May 9. Mrs. Drecktrah was super- 
vising teacher of La Crosse County during the school 
year of 1926-27. 


Washington Klein, 56, for nine years a teacher in 
the schools of Washington county, before going into 
business, died at a West Bend hospital on May 6, 
due to lung embolism. Mr. Klein’s death was sudden 
and unexpected, as he was recovering from an ap- 
pendicitis operation performed the previous month. 


Mrs. Elva Briggs, 70, for many years a teacher in 
the schools of northwestern Wisconsin, died on 
May 13, at the home of her son, in St. Paul, Minn. 
Mrs. Briggs first taught at Barronett prior to her 
marriage in 1891, and resumed teaching after her 
husband died twelve years later. 


Sigmund Kundinger, 94, for many years a teacher 
at Milwaukee East Division High school prior to his 
retirement from teaching over twenty years ago, died 
at the Protestant Home for the Aged, Milwaukee, on 
May 14. After he had ceased teaching in the Mil- 
waukee schools, he continued to tutor young men in 
Greek and Latin, until a few years ago. 


Raymond P. Birdsall, 45, a former teacher at Viola 
and Darlington, died at his home in Algoma on 
May 12, after a short illness. After a short period of 
teaching Mr. Birdsall entered military service during 
the war, after which he was engaged in business in 
Algoma. 


Mrs. Sarah Sibree Bornemann, 75, many years ago 
a teacher in the Manitowoc and Kewaunee school 
systems, died at her home in Oconomowoc on May 7. 


Mrs. Frank J. Redmond, former teacher in the 
schools of Sheboygan county, died at the home of her 
brother in Fond du Lac on May 29, after an illness 
of two months. 


Miss Della Sattler, 48, for a number of years a 
teacher in the rural schools of Green Lake county, 
died at the home of her parents in Ripon, May 20. 
She had been in failing health for several years. 


Mrs. Charles Addison (Grace Barr), 56, a teacher 
in the rural schools of Grant county for five years, 
prior to her marriage in 1912, died at her home in 
Glen Haven township, Grant county, May 1, after 
an illness of several years. 


Charles E. Briere, 52, prominent Wisconsin Rapids 
attorney, former mayor of the city, and at one time 
a teacher in Rudolph, prior to his enrollment in the 
law school at the state university in 1906, died sud- 
denly at his home in Wisconsin Rapids on May 21, 
from the effects of a cerebral hemorrhage. 


Mrs, William E. Golden, 76, a former teacher in 
the schools of Oshkosh, as well as in rural schools 
of Kewaunee and Brown counties, died at her home 
in Wrightstown, May 23. 


Ernst Fehrman, 58, for many years a teacher in 
the towns of Newton, Two Rivers, and Manitowoc, 
died at his home in the latter city on May 21, after 
a week's illness with heart disease. Mr. Fehrman re- 
tired from teaching 21 years ago. 


O. H. Bruemmer, 65, at one time a teacher in the 
schools of Kewaunee county, and closely identified 
with the public and industrial life of the city of 
Kewaunee for more than 40 years, died on May 25, 
a few days after having submitted to a major opera- 
tion. Mr. Bruemmer served 33 years on the Kewaunee 
school board. 


Ernst Viehweg, 73, retired instructor of physical 
education who gave 44 years of uninterrupted service 
as an educator in the public schools of Sheboygan, 
died on May 26, at the Sheboygan hospital following 
an operation. In recognition of his notable service as 
a member of the faculty the Sheboygan locai of the 
W.E.A. presented him with a glowing tribute at the 
testimonial dinner given him in the spring of 1934, 
when he retired from active service. 


Mrs. John H. McCorry (Helen Hosmer), 48, for- 
mer teacher in the schools of Ashland, prior to her 
marriage in 1917, died at the home of her parents in 
Ashland on May 28, after a brief illness. 


Aloysius Paul Hegelmeier, 34, for seven years a 
teacher in Taylor county, and later engaged in news- 
paper work, died May 28, at his home in Medford 
after a long sickness. 


Miss Irma Linse, 28, former rural teacher in the 
schools of La Crosse county, took her own life in 
Milwaukee on May 15. 


*John W. Siegmeyer, 59, for 38 years a Spanish 
and German instructor in the Milwaukee public 
schools, died at his home in that city on May 30. 
He retired from active teaching last February, because 
of illness, 


Dr. Frank Charles Touton, 56, at one time prin- 
cipal of the state graded school at Embarrass, and 
later inspector of secondary schools and state super- 
visor of Wisconsin high schools, died suddenly of 
apoplexy at his home in Beverly Hills, California on 
June 1. At the time of his death Dr.Touton was vice 
president of the University of Southern California 
and dean of the college of letters and sciences. 


Mary Mabel Harrison, 65, a teacher in the schools 
of Grant county for several years, died at her home 
in Platteville on May 28. 


*P. J. Zerbolio, 30, agriculture instructor in the 
Cuba City High school, died at a Madison hospital 
on May 30, of acute dilation of the heart, following 
an illness of about seven weeks. 


Miss Nan Robbins, 74, former school teacher in 
Oshkosh, died June 7 at the home of her sister in 
Oshkosh. Miss Robbins suffered injuries in a fall 
eight weeks prior to her death, and had been failing 
from that time on. 
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Mrs. A. D. Chesley (Anna Barnes), 67, many 
years ago a teacher in the schools of Fond du Lac 
county, died at her home in Washington D. C. on 
July 13, the victim of a paralytic stroke she suffered 
over 16 years ago. 


Miss Anna Carroll, for many years a teacher in the 
schools of Iowa county, died at a Dodgeville hospital 
on July 14, after an illness of several months. 


Earl W. McCrary, 65, former principal of the Mer- 
rill high school and the Lincoln County Normal 
school, died at his home in Merrill, July 18, after an 
illness of several years with heart trouble. Mr. Mc- 
Crary served as principal of the normal for twenty- 
two years, until his retirement a year ago because of 
ill health. 


Miss Margaret Costigan, 35, former teacher in the 
schools of Antigo, Goodman, Packwaukee and Ore- 
gon, died at her home near Mauston on July 15, 
after a brief illness of less than a week. Miss Costigan 
retired from teaching in 1930. 


John Utermoehl, 75, a teacher in the schools of 
Fountain City prior to 1881, died in La Crosse, 
Tuly 14, a victim of the extreme heat. After being in 
pusiness for five years Mr. Utermoehl re-entered the 
teaching profession and became principal of the Foun- 
tain City school in 1890, which position he filled for 
many years. 


Fabian Kulbacki, 37, former mathematics and Pol- 
ish instructor at the Kosciuszko Junior Technical 
High school, Milwaukee, died by his own hand in a 
room of a Milwaukee hotel the latter part of July. 
pe had been in ill health for some time prior to his 
eath. 


Miss Verna Mcllhattan, 51, at one time a teacher 
in the school at Muscoda, died at the Richland Center 
hospital on July 29, after a lingering illness. Miss 
Mcllhattan retired from teaching many years ago. 


Miss Anna Brunberg, 48, a teacher in Milton 
Junction before her retirement six years ago as a re- 
sult of a nervous breakdown, died in a Madison 
hospital on July 30. 


Mrs. Evelyn Hall Arnett, before her marriage a 
teacher at the Lincoln High school at Wisconsin 
Rapids, died at her home in Chicago on July 24. 


Miss Florence Muzzy, 63, veteran rural school 
teacher in Portage county died at her home in Stevens 
Point July 31, after a brief illness. 


Mrs. Ellen Garfield, 65, a teacher in the Oshkosh 
schools for 26 years, prior to her retirement years 
ago, died at her home in Oshkosh on May 2, as a 
result of a heart attack. She had been suffering from 
heart trouble for several years. 


Mrs. L. L. Olds, 67, a teacher in the schools of 
Clinton prior to her marriage in 1890, died in a 
Madison hospital on May 2, after a week’s illness. 


Miss Katherine P, Regan, Madison teacher for 40 
years, died at her home in Madison on May 4. Miss 
Regan had resigned her teaching position the previous 
year, because of illness. 


Miss Julia Katherine Cutler, 72, actively connected 
with the Milwaukee and Chicago school systems for 
nearly half a century. died in Chicago on May 2. 


Professor T. M. Marshall, 60, at one time a teacher 
in Manawa High school, and later head of the history 
department at Washington University in St. Louis, 
died at his home in California on April 12. Professor 
Marshall had been ill for several years, after having 
suffered a stroke. 


Mrs. T. E. Loope, 56, a teacher in Iola, Berlin, and 
Oshkosh for four years, prior to her marriage in 
1907 died at her home in Iola on May 1, after five 
years of poor health. 
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A WEEK-END VACATION 


Get away from the hum-drum of every- 
day affairs. Visit Milwaukee! Enjoy 
the theatres .. go shopping . . see the 
sights. The change will do you good! 
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John Traffzer, former teacher in the South Wayne 
schools, died at his home in Los Angeles, Calif., 
May 13. 


Mrs. Swain Thompson (Ada Williams), 40, a 
teacher in the rural schools around Viola prior to 
her marriage in 1918, died at her home near Reads- 
town, May 23. 


Miss Ida Tripp, 79, former teacher in the school 
at Pardeeville and rural schools of Marquette county, 
died at the home of her niece in Milwaukee, June 7. 


Harvey A. McFarland, 42, for one year a teacher 
in the town of Arbor Vitae, Vilas county, died at his 
home in Rhinelander on June 9, from a heart attack. 
After his short term of teaching service Mr. Mc- 
Farland became associated with the American Radiator 
company. 


*Adrian A. Worun, 45, science teacher in Wash- 
ington Park High school, Racine, died on June 13. 


*Miss Anna R. Sullivan, 57, for 40 years a teacher 
in the Milwaukee schools, died at an Oshkosh hos- 
pital on June 19, after a three months’ illness. 


*Walter S. Watson, 69, registrar and professor of 
biology at the Whitewater State Teachers college, 
died June 9 at a sanatorium at Oconomowoc. Profes- 
sor Watson has been a member of the Whitewater 
faculty for 41 years, leaving his work the latter part 
of May as a result of a nervous breakdown. 


*Miss Elza K. Zinke, for many years a kinder- 
garten teacher in the Fond du Lac schools, died at 
her home in that city on June 22, after an extended 
illness. Miss Zinke had been obliged to give up her 
school work shortly before the Easter recess, because 
of illness. 


Circuit Judge A. G. Zimmerman, at one time prin- 
cipal of the Bloomington schools, and later an active 
lawyer and jurist, died at a Madison hospital on 
June 16. 


*Frances May Soelle, 20, teacher in the Wyman 
school near Portage last year, and engaged to teach 
the Bissell school near Lodi this year, died on June 12 
at the Twin City hospital, Sauk City, following a 
tonsil operation. 


Mrs. Ethel Cossik (Ethel Shafer), 26, a teacher in 
the schools of Barron county for several years, before 
moving to California, where she was married in 1935, 
died in Oakland, Calif., May 29. 


Mrs. William Van Hoesen (nee Plummer), 55, a 
teacher in Buffalo county for several years prior to 
her marriage in 1905, died at a Durand hospital, 
June 25. Mrs. Van Hoesen had been in ill health 
for several years. 


Miss Susan W. Chapman, 76, a former school 
teacher in Milwaukee, many years ago, died June 26 
at the Protestant Home for the Aged, Milwaukee, 
after a long illness. 


Mrs, B. M. Bannister (Julia Phelps) a teacher in 
Racine county schools for a number of years prior to 
her marriage in 1898 died at her home in Knoxville, 
Tenn., June 10. 





Mrs. John S. Sargent, 66, a teacher in the Clear 
Lake High school for twelve years, and later post- 
mistress at St. Croix Falls for seventeen years, died 
at her home in Ellsworth, July 2, after a lingering 
illness. 


Miss Lily Donnelly, a teacher in the Eagle River 
graded school many years ago, died the latter part 
of June at Winnipeg, Canada. 


Mrs. Harry Mielke (Lillian Harris), 43, former 
teacher of the Muckey school near Hales Corners, 
died at her home in Waukesha July 2. 


Mrs. Julia Ann Eastman Allen, 96, a teacher in the 
schools of Fond du Lac and Dodge counties for sev- 
eral years prior to her marriage in 1864, died at the 
family home in the town of Eden, Fond du Lac 
county, June 29. 


Mrs. Fred Harms (Mary Lawrence), 46, for sev- 
eral years a teacher in the schools of Sauk county, 
died at her home in Reedsburg, June 26, after a 
lingering illness. 


Mrs. George Calkins (Mary Morley), 81, many 
years ago a teacher in the rural schools of Vernon 
and Chippewa counties, died at her home at Potato 
Lake, June 17. Even after her marriage in 1881 Mrs. 
Calkins took an active interest’ in school affairs, being 
directly responsible for the formation of several 
schools in Rusk county. 


Miss Susan Richmond, 81, former teacher at the 
old Wisconsin academy, Madison, died at her home 
in that city on July 7. Miss Richmond taught in 
public and private schools of Iowa and Wisconsin for 
nearly 50 years. She retired in 1912. The Wisconsin 
academy, where she taught for many years, was the 
forerunner of the Wisconsin High school, being 
bought by the University board of regents and con- 
verted into a practice teaching school. 


Maurice Kennedy, 35, a teacher in the Pittsville 
school some ten years ago, and of late years post- 
master at New Lisbon, died on July 4, at his home, 
after several days illness with pneumonia. 


Miss Adelaide Steen, from 1897 to 1933 a teacher 
in the Milwaukee school system, died at her home in 
Brookfield on July 7. 


Mrs. James W. Hollinshead (Margaret Matteson), 
91, a teacher in the Delavan schools many years ago, 
prior to her marriage in 1869, died at her home in 
Portland, Oregon, May 30. 


*Miss Edna Ruth Fruit, 50, since 1918 a teacher 
in the La Crosse schools, died suddenly at a La Crosse 
hospital the early part of July, following an opera- 
tion. Miss Fruit was universally well liked by pupils 
and parents alike, and her passing was cause for sin- 
cere mourning on the part of the entire community. 
Prior to her teaching in La Crosse she taught at 
Monticello. She was a charter member and ardent 
worker in the La Crosse local of the W.E.A. 


Miss Henrietta Peters, a teacher at the Eighteenth 
St. school in Milwaukee for 30 years until her retire- 
ment 10 years ago, died at her home in Milwaukee 
on July 13. Miss Peters taught at Menomonie two 
years before entering the Milwaukee system. 
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2IEF COMMENTS ON WORTHWHILE 


PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


Learning and Teaching History in the Middle 
Grades 
Mary G. Kelty. Ginn & Co., Chicago. Price $2.40 

Written by an ex-Wisconsin teacher (member of 
the Oshkosh S.T.C. faculty) this lengthy (ca 700 
pages) and yet compact book is an important contri- 
bution to the material being offered to teachers of the 
social sciences. Miss Kelty possesses a broad profes- 
sional point of view without losing sight of class- 
room problems, and for that reason the text she has 
written should prove exceedingly helpful as a teaching 
tool. 

Roughly the first sixth of the book is devoted to a 
professional discussion of objectives, principles of or- 
ganization, emotional attitudes, reading habits, values 
of the discussion and like subjects of a general nature. 
From that base Miss Kelty presents concrete teaching 
suggestions in the fields of early American history, 
later American history, and the learning and teaching 
of the beginnings of civilization. Each of these three 
sections is replete with tests, suggested reading, and 
conversational approaches to the various units under 
the specific subject. 


Reading Readiness 
M. Lucille Harrison. Houghton—Mifflin Com- 
pany, Chicago. Price $1.20 

Reading Readiness surveys the available literature 
on factors in reading readiness, tests of reading read- 
iness, and remedial measures for deficiencies in 
readiness for reading. 

The first chapter is devoted to a discussion of the 
factors in reading readiness. These are divided into 
intellectual development, physical development, and 
personal and social development. 

Teachers can, by the use of this book, clarify their 
minds on the much confused and controversial sub- 
ject of reading readiness, when a child should begin 
learning to read, and the type of instruction that 
should be carried out before the child is presented 
with reading materials. 

The chapter on the testing program for reading 
readiness is the first attempt to compile under one 
cover the available tests for reading readiness. This 
includes a series of intelligence tests, and a descrip- 
tion of the Betts ready to read test, the Lee—Clark 
tests, the Metropolitan Readiness Tests, the Monroe 
reading aptitude tests, and the Van Wagenen Reading 
Readiness Test. 

The last chapter is devoted to a tabular representa- 
tion of remedial measures for deficiencies in readiness 
for reading which includes the factors influencing 
readiness, possible evidences of deficiencies in the 
factors of readiness, reading difficulties which might 
result in case of deficiencies, and suggestions for 
remedial measures in case of deficiencies. 

Kindergarten and primary teachers will 
much benefit from the reading of this book. 
—Dr. Samuel A. Kirk, Milwaukee State Teachers College 
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An Introduction to the Philosophy of 

Education 

Demiashkevich. American Book Company, 

Chicago 

A readable review of generally recognized philoso- 

phies of education followed by application to educa- 
tional techniques. The author analyzes the school’s 
services to the individual and to society. He comes 
down to cases in his challenge of claims of the New 
Education. This should prove stimulating, even nec- 
essary, to those who are extreme protagonists of cer- 
tain points of view. The context is interestingly pre- 
sented, largely in epigrammatic style and liberally 
illustrated with quotations from literature. Says Mr. 
Demiashkevich: “It is necessary to distinguish strictly 
between broadmindedness and ignorance.” “Learning 
by doing and gaining experiences at first hand by 
trial-and-error, must not degenerate into trying old 
errors under the name of new and revolutionizing 
ideas.” ‘Pay well your soldiers and don’t care a 
straw for the rest,” an ancient tyrant counselled his 
sons. The advice is not lost on modern dictators who 
have arisen to power as champions of “Liberty for the 
oppressed.” A book full of searching questions, tell- 
ing statements and easy to read, providing the frame- 
work of a philosophic background is there. 


NOTES ON NEW TEXTS 


High School English (Junior Books I and II) 
Canby, Carter and Miller, Macmillan Co., N. Y. 
Price per book $1.00 list 

Two texts vertically integrated with the Canby— 

Opdycke-Gillum—Carter High School English books 

for grades 9-12. Both series, covering the work for 

grades 7-12, are based on student experiences and 
present a step-by-step progress to a mastery of oral 
and written composition. Contents based on student 
experiences, ranging from narrative to poetry and 
letter writing. Text material gives equal emphasis to 
the development of creative ability and the develop- 
ment of habits of thoroughness, accuracy, and ease of 
expression. 

+ 


Health and Achievement 
Edgar A. and Ada M. Cockefair. Ginn & Co., 
Chicago. Price $1.60 

Of special interest to Wisconsin teachers because 
one of the authors, Ada M. Cockefair, is teacher of 
physiology at Madison West High school, and in 
writing the preface the authors explain that the book 
had its inception in a request of Supt. R. W. Bard- 
well, who desired material which had been accumu- 
lated for classroom study of physiology be assembled 
in book form. 

Text matter is presented from the standpoint of 
cause and effect, presenting the laws of human health 
as based on physiological facts. Feeling that a happy 
frame of mind is the first step toward sound health 
the authors have emphasized the fact that health is 
largely a natural consequence of intelligent obedience 
to physiological laws, and that ill health is often the 
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“READING FOR TEACHERS 























The children’s favorite! 


THORNDIKE-CENTURY 
JUNIOR DICTIONARY 


Why? THORNDIKE gives the meaning 
and pronunciation of every entry... 
uses pictures to teach and sentence con- 
texts to re- explain meanings ... pre- 
serves simplicity in the constructions, as 
well as language, of its definitions. 


In other words, THORNDIKE is the dic- 
tionary made with an understanding of 
what children need and how they learn. 


Again and again THORNDIKE proves 
in use its superiority for young learners. 
Put a few copies into the classroom and 
just watch children use them! 


970 pages 23,281 words 
1610 pictures $1.32 
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WORK BOOKS 


for 
LYMAN-JOHNSON 


Offering a variety of stimulating pupil 
activities to be used either alone or with 
any modern series of elementary-school 
English textbooks. The workbooks are 
described fully in circular $384. 


ATWOOD-THOMAS 


Stimulating pupil workbooks accompany 
each of these famous geographies. Cir- 


cular 2557. 
KELTY 


New Pupils’ Guides to accompany The 
Beginnings of the American People and 
Nation, The Growth of the American 
People and Nation and How Our Civil- 
ization Began are in_ preparation 
Circular £170. 














GINN AND COMPANY 
2301-2311 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 














result of ignorant or willful disregard of such laws. 
All material is presented so as to instill the idea that 
each individual as he comes into command of himself 
should have freedom of choice in matters pertaining 
to his own physical welfare, and that with such free- 
dom should come a sense of responsibility, not only 
toward his own health but also the health of others. 
As one might expect, the book covers a vast range 
of subjects, concerning bodily health, essentials in 
foods, the nervous system, etc. Generous use of 
photographs and drawings enliven the text. 


€ 
Occupations 
John M. Brewer. Ginn & Co., Chicago. Price 
$1.60 


Well aware of the fact that the first step in any 
program of intelligent vocational guidance necessi- 
tates an intimate knowledge of the qualifications for 
and opportunities of various vocations, the author of 
this text has presented, in a book of approximately 
600 pages, a comprehensive survey of occupations in 
this modern age of ours, as well as a presentation of 
social problems, still unsolved, which youth must 
meet as workers of the future. One point in favor of 
the text is that it does not set itself up as a sure-fire 
road to vocational success; rather it seeks to make 
the pupil corscious of his own problems and merely 
offers essential guideposts which might be helpful in 
choosing a suitable vocation. 

Divided into three parts, “Your Education and 
Your Work”, “Some Important Kinds of Work’’, and 
“Vocational and Life Adjustments” the book gives 
any serious-minded student a great deal of valuable 
information and advice. Many students will be espe- 
cially interested in a short supplementary chapter giv- 
ing “A Bird’s-Eye View of Your Opportunities”; an 
enlightening analysis of vocational trends. 


Elementary Photography 

Neblette, Brehm, and Priest. The Macmillan 

CGo., N. Y. Price §.72 

Many high school curriculums, correlating school 

work with leisure time activities, have branched out 
into the field of photography. This book would be 
helpful in such a course, though of equal value to 
individuals interested in photography as a_ hobby. 
Compactly written (some 250 pages), the book covers 
every phase of photography of interest to the ama- 
teur. Written as a manual rather than a general text- 
book the material is organized so that the student 
may obtain facts and ideas to direct his activities. 
The book is extremely useable. 


Modern-Life Speller 
Ayer, Oberholtzer, and Woody. World Book 
Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. Prices: Book I 
(Grades 1, 2, 3) $.48; Book II (Grades 5 & 6) 
$.48; Book III (Grades 7 & 8) $.48 

In keeping with progressive trends in education 
this series of texts has words grouped around centers 
of child interest and experience. Units (designed for 
one-week use) are devoted to special topics, while 
other special creative study units permit the teacher 
to relate spelling instruction to pupil activity and 
other school subjects. 

One interesting feature of these texts is the group- 
ing of words on three levels: basal, enrichment, and 
supplementary, giving a flexibility which may appeal 
to many teachers. 
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ot | WORKBOOKS | muons 
HUNDRED 100 - Teak Use Webet IN USE 
000 assroom freacners Use epster 
TITLES DAILY 
Workbooks Year After Year 
Reasons Why: Supply Pupil Activity — Measure Results — 
Reduce Failures — Low Cost. 

el tary Workbooks—Repr Titles High School Wor pr ive Titles 
@ READING @ HISTORY Practice Exercises in Algebra, 160 
Pre-Primer Seatwork, 64 pages... .20¢ Old World Background, 64 pages. .20c pages. New 1936 edition. ......... 32e 
Primer Seatwork, 64 pages..... .. *. 20 Study Guide ee in U.S. His- Practice Exercises in Plane Geom- 
First Reader Seatwork, 96 pages ..25¢ tory, VII and VIII grades. etry, 72 exercises, book form. ..... 25¢ 


Second Grade Reading Seatwork, 
96 PAGES... cevececerecccseescvoeccces 
@ ARITHMETIC 
First Grade Number Book, 64 pages.20¢ 
Work and Play in albalecoleclrasy 
second grade; 72 pages 20. 
ws Catt Arithmetic Tablet, for I, I, ‘Im, 
VI, VII, and VIII grades: 
126 pases: a book for each grade, 


32 pages........ 
@ HEALTH 


@ GEOGRAPHY 

Far and Near, third grade, 72 pages. .25¢ 
Eastern Hemisphere, 128 pages... .35¢ 
Western Hemisphere, 160 pages... .40c third .. . 20c, fo 
— Guide Lessons in Geography, ees, each. 


@ ENGLISH 


k I, United States, 40¢; Book Sharp's Language Practice, for 
Se — Ill, IV, V, and VI, 64 omnacr™ 


Study Guide Lessons in Geography, 
Book II, South America; Book IV, 
Asia, Africa, and Australia, each... :25¢ 


Proficiency Tests in Mg be miei 


My Health rte Spit Book, fourth 
grade, 96 pag ae 
— Health, aus Book I, first 
rade; Book II, second grade, each 166 
Hath ‘Tests and Exercises, Book I, 
fifth grade; Book II, seventh grade, om 


Language Helps for Written Eng- 
id 64 pages, illustrated, for second, “e's 
urth, fifth,and sine 


ierrecccnavens 
Shaan English Exercises, sree 
VII and VIII, 96 pages, each .....25¢ 


Latin Practice, first year, 128 pages. 40c¢ 
Latin Practice, second year, 128 


Workbook in American History, 

TE sce eacactenexacnten . 36 
Workbook in American Problems, 

176 PAGES... ccccccvcesccsccccess 52c 

Workbook in Community Civics. .30¢ 
je Sharp's English Exercises, Books I, 
II, III and IV; Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th 

VOArs, CCH... .cccccccccesceseees 280 


FREE BOOK will be sent with an 
order for one or more books. (,/) check 
plainly the books you want. 





ONE COPY 
FREE 








G ARANTEE: Every book we offer is guaranteed to be 
U « satisfactory or your money will be 
refunded. Order today. All prices postpaid. Also write for 
free catalog of complete workbook and seatwork material. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 
1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


FREE 


CATALOG ON 
REQUEST 














Life Adjustment Series 
C. A. Prosser and W. A. Anderson. McKnight 
& McKnight, Bloomington, Ill. “Getting a Job” 
—$.25 per copy. “Practice Book’’—$.15 per 
copy. “Teacher's Manual’’—$.50 

The bulletin “Getting a Job” gives the reader many 
helpful suggestions concerning .employment ap- 
proaches. Many good ‘‘don’t’’s as well as “‘do’’s. 
Text written in a clear, concise style which will not 
confuse the reader with vague terms or technical 
expressions. 

The Teachers Manual furnishes information, sug- 
gestions and directions regarding ways by which 
those who have tried out the books in this series 
have secured the best results. 


Space and Equipment for Homemaking 
Instruction 
U. S. Dept. of Interior, Office of Ed. Bulletin 
181, Home Ec. Series No. 18. (Order through 
Supt. of Document, Washington, D. C. Price 
$.40) 

A comprehensive bulletin (153 pp. 9” x11”) of 
special significance to home economics teachers. Based 
on the philosophy that ‘vocational education in home 
economics has for its ultimate large objective the im- 
provement of home and family life through the train- 
ing of youth and adults for the vocation of home- 
making” this bulletin presents, through concise text 
and a wealth of drawings and photographs, the loca- 
tion, arrangement, and space for homemaking de- 
partments; furnishings and equipment for teaching 
homemaking; arrangement of storage space; and many 
other considerations such as heat, hot water, etc. 
Chapters on teaching and supervision of homemaking 


instruction, and a comprehensive bibliography help to 
make the book of extreme value to teachers interested 
in this type of instruction. 

° 


One of the newer publications of note is the 
Winston Simplified Dictionary for Schools, edited by 
Thomas Kite Brown Jr., and William Dodge Lewis. 
The publishers remind us that the dictionary consists 
of 1004 pages, 1729 illustrations, (including 10 full- 
color plates), 24 pages of colored maps, and 46,000 
terms defined—all for the low list price of $1.28; 
or, with thumb index, $1.52. 

The above facts will give you a brief idea of the 
size of this work, but the content and arrangement 
of material are worthy of comment. The distinctive 
feature of the work is the new, simplified arrange- 
ment of the material, with one word list—a single, 
all-inclusive Biblical, mythological, and literary names 
enumeration, as well as abbreviations, prefixes and 
suffixes, and common foreign words. The logical ar- 
rangement of the material in this manner has, in the 
opinion of the publishers, done away with the “time- 
wasting steeplechases” through various sections, as is 
the custom in most dictionaries. 

One notable part of this dictionary is the treat- 
ment given geographic names. Definitions are not 
only full and informative, but the reader is given 
specific cross references to the 24 colored maps at the 
back of the book. 

In keeping with accepted practice in the publica- 
tion of children’s books, the format is pleasing, with 
large, easily-read type, plus thousands of illustrations, 
clearly drawn to appeal to a child’s interests. 

The quality of the book, in editing as well as 
printing, is of the same high standards generally 
associated with Winston books. 
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e e e Study Guidance 


TEXT WORKBOOKS 


Both text material and workbook features under the same 
cover. Scientifically graded. Profusely illustrated with maps, 
graphs, and photographs. Interestingly written. 


GEOGRAPHY SERIES 

by Ridgley, Howe, Hart, 

and Russell 

Home Journeys ............ 56¢ 
World Journeys ~----- = 







Eastern Continents ~-_-- 
Junior High School Geo 


NATURE STUDY and HEALTH 


: EDUCATION 

Grades 1 and 2, for teachers_80¢ 
NTS, earner es text 60¢ 
eS Sy een ary text 60¢ 
Grade ; eee a text 80¢ 
ROUMNOE IO cimmiscentce text 80¢ 
ne for Grades 

BERS OL RRO (ie erat oinsepaek 40¢ 
Science for Junior High 

CS | ee 1.40 
READERS for Grades 2 to rs 
Saturday at the Park ~__-__~2 24¢ 
Our Pann Babies ....<.<0 80¢ 
Other Farm Babies ~-~----- 80¢ 





It Happened in Australia__$1.00 
It Happened in South Africa 1.00 
Story of the Hawaiian Islands_24¢ 


Write for details of these and other publications 





McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
BLOOMINGTON ILLINOIS 











EVEN THE ENGLISH TEACHER 


may now find time to spend leisure 
hours in happy companionship in- 
stead of grading papers. 

English text-workbooks that really 
teach English have removed the 
necessity for long hours of tedious, 
nerve-racking work. 

Grades 3 to 12. 


Write for Inspection Copies 


The McCormick-Mathers Co. 


1501-11 East Douglas WICHITA, KANSAS 














BOOK GOSSIP 
What’s New in the Publishing World 


The new Webster's Collegiate Dictionary, fifth edi- 
tion, has just come off the press, according to a 
recent announcement from the offices of G. & C. Mer- 
riam Co. According to the publishers the fifth edi- 
tion of the Collegiate is the largest abridgment of the 
newly published Webster's New International dic- 
tionary, second edition. Prices range from $3.50 to 
$8.50, depending on the quality of paper and the 
binding. 


Here’s something interesting in the language text- 
book field: D. C. Heath and Co. is coming out with 
a series of foreign language books which they call 
the Visible Vocabulary Series. The construction of 
the book is simple—in fact so simple that it’s surpris- 
ing it hasn’t been tried before. Facing every page of 
text is one giving the entire vocabulary of the page, 
alphabetically arranged, followed by the necessary 
notes. With the exception of a small nucleus vocabu- 
lary, every word is repeated as often as it occurs 
throughout the text. As yet we have not received 
sample books or price lists, but when we do they will 
be listed among the “books received’. 


A number of colorful books were recently received 
from the Albert Whitman Co. of Chicago, and while 
lack of space prevents us from giving each book an 
adequate review we wish to call them to the atten- 
tion of our readers. All are beautifully printed, with 
excellent art work and well-chosen type. Snipp- 
Snapp-Snurr and the Yellow Sled ($1.00). Another 
in the series of readers for the lower grades. The 
boys are getting older, but still full of mischief and 
adventure. Sondo a Liberian Boy ($1.00), black as 
the ace of spades, yet very real and very much a boy. 
His adventures with the tribal drums and dances are 
shared with his pet baboon; all very entertaining and 
enlightening to little white readers. Ling Grandson 
of Yen-foh, ($1.00) as interesting as Sondo. Story 
taken from an old Chinese folk tale; full of quaint 
old-world atmosphere and charm. Both books for 
lower grades. Indians of the Pueblos ($1.50) an- 
other charming Deming book on Indian life. Scenes 
in New Mexico and Arizona. Ideal for children of 
the middle grades. Pictures outstanding. Cowboys 
and Roundups ($1.50) With Fife and Drum ($1.50) 
two Western stories to catch the interest of middle- 
graders. Boys will gobble up the cowboy tales, while 
the other book, with its setting on the old Sante Fe 
trail, will be of equal interest to boys and girls. 
Both stories illustrated in excellent black and whites. 
The Traveling Gallery ($1.50) a very human and 
appealing story of a little girl who with her father 
travels throughout the U. S. in a “home on wheels”. 
Suitable for girls 10-15. Little American Series (six 
books $.50 each) dealing with the activities of the 
fireman, policeman, make-believe soldier, engineer, 
cowboy, and little Indian. Sure-fire stuff for children 
of the lower grades. Tales From a Finnish Tupa 
($2.50) is an anthology of the hero tales, folk lore, 
fairy tales, and fables of Finland. The book is beau- 
tifully printed and profusely illustrated in full color 
and black and white. A book of interest to children 
between the ages of 12-16. 
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EDUCATION IN THE MAGAZINES 


Higher Education—What Is It, and 
What Should It Be? 


An English Viewpoint 
A Modern Idea of a University 
Rushton Coulborn. The Nineteenth Century and 
After. London, Eng., July 1936 

Which type of education is the best; that which is 
undirected or that in which the student follows a 
course of study? Education in the higher institutions 
of learning in England is being prostituted through 
a misconception of the place research should hold to 
education. ‘Today teaching has become definitely sub- 
sidiary to research . . . (this) is the ‘chief cause of 
the intellectual anaemia of the universities’. 

Forces on the outside of the cloistered halls of 
learning, notably industry, strongly influence this edu- 
cational trend toward research. Creative thought 
should be the central core of education, but creative 
thought is difficult, and to the majority, impossible. 
Research on the other hand is easy, unless creative, 
and little research is more than the mere gathering of 
data. The vast majority of university teachers are to- 
day primarily researchers with resulting havoc 
wrought in undergraduate studies. Through the in- 
creasing stress placed upon research the all-impor- 
tant personal relationship between teacher and pupil 
is damaged. 

“Research has not only invaded the lecture-room; 
it is in occupation of most of the territory of the 
academic curriculum, and as a result undergraduate 


studies are now usually planned on a basis of nar- 
rowing down toward research minutiae.” 

Not until universities return to the fundamentals 
of teaching can they hope to fulfill their duty to 
society. 

* 


An American Viewpoint 
University Education 
Robert Maynard Hutchins. Yale Review. Sum- 
mer 1936 

If our American educational system were wisely 
organized the student would complete at the end of 
his second college year what may be called his gen- 
eral education. This would be his foundational edu- 
cation, with the rest devoted to higher learning. What 
this will consist of is the primary concern of Pres. 
Hutchins. 

In his viewpoint he feels that research has a very 
definite place in the educational structure but “this 
activity must be conducted in such a way as not to 
confuse or prevent that intellectual training and de- 
velopment which is my view of education.” Recog- 
nizing the fact that research falls into two classifi- 
cations: that of gathering data for the sake of gather- 
ing them and the development, elaboration, and re- 
finement of principles President Hutchins concedes 
that the latter has a place in a university, but inas- 
much as that type of research is in the decided minor- 
ity he feels that research in the main should be sub- 
ordinate to other considerations. 
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Iroquois Textbooks Set New Standards 








Iroquois publications are scholarly, distinctive, practical,and modern. 











oe 


For any of the high school grades 


by Clement, Collister, and Thurston 


New York 


Chicago 





THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS—Enlarged Edition, by DeGroat, Firman, and Smith 

THE IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES AND WORKBOOKS, by Abrams, Bodley, and Thurston 
THE IROQUOIS HISTORY SERIES FOR THE GRADES, by Southworth and Southworth 
STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH, Grade Seven and Grade Eight, by Ahles and Lawler 


BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE SERIES, by R. W. Chamberlain 
Books I, I, II, 1V—for the last four years of high school 


BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE, Grade 7 (Just published) 
BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE, Grade 8 (In preparation) 
ENGLISH EXERCISES—DRILLS AND TESTS, 1936 Edition, by Griffeth and Walker 


OUR SURROUNDINGS—AN ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE, Revised Edition, 


THE IROQUOIS SCIENCE NOTE BOOK, 1936 Edition, by Collister and Stanton 


For physics, chemistry, and other science classes 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 








Atlanta Dallas 
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LOWER PRICES! 


LENNES TEST AND PRACTICE SHEETS 
IN ARITHMETIC AT LOWER PRICES 


Owing to the tremendous sales that we 
have already had on the LENNES 
TEST AND PRACTICE SHEETS IN 
ARITHMETIC, through which all edi- 
torial and preparation costs have been 
written off, we have now reduced the 
price of the full year LENNES PADS 
from a $0.30 to a $0.20 list price. We are 
thus passing along to the schools an 
important saving. 


You will undoubtedly wish to include the 
| LENNES PADS in your requirements 
for the next school year. 


LIST ae 








Pad 1. ‘ $0.16 
| Pads 2 to 8, each Lae ia ce .20 


(Subject to usual cnubity discounts) 





JUST PUBLISHED 
Ask for information about ESSEN- 
TIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH for 


Two. List Price $0.32. 





Grade 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


320 East 2ist Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
































Likewise he recognizes the fact that the training 
for jobs is an essential part of an educational struc- 
ture, but he feels that this type of training has no 
place in the university as he conceives it. 

By the end of his sophomore year a student should 
be equipped with the ability to use language and rea- 
son, thus prepared to achieve a “higher education”. 
But at present all is chaos; there is no order between 
departments, and one is merely competing against the 
others, luring students under the guise of a training 
for life. The common aim of all parts of a university 
may and should be the pursuit of truth for its own 
sake. The modern university may be compared to an 
encyclopedia. The encyclopedia may contain many 
truths—in fact, all may be truths—but its unity can 
only be found in its alphabetical arrangement. 

At present there is no relationship between the 
truths of one university department and the next, and 
until that relationship is established no university can 
claim to educate its students. 

In the opinion of Pres, Hutchins the fundamental 
problems of metaphysics, the social sciences, and the 
natural sciences are the proper subject matter for 
higher education. Under such a system prospective 
teachers would direct their learning activities along 
identical lines with lawyers, doctors and clergymen— 
up to the time of specialization, and then when that 
point has been reached and the student is well 
grounded in a real sound educational background the 
various vocations would go their own ways into 
specialized fields. 
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Articles Worth Reading 


“Dr. Dewey's ‘Liberalism’ in Government and in 
Public Education’—Yocum. School and Society, 
July 4, 1936. 

“Tuition Policies for Non-Resident High School 
Pupils’ —Fowlkes and Skewes. The School Review, 
June, 1936. 





THE NEW METHOD MENTAL 
ARITHMETIC DRILL BOOK 
For Grades Seven and Eight (Revised Edition) 


by H.H.SNYDER 
Y G.K. MORTENSON 


Price 16c 
It provides for the development of skills in 


computation and reasoning at the time 
pupils are best able to master them. 


—Order from— 


Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 





<a 







THIS diagram of the seismograph, fully 

described in the New Merriam-Webster, 

explains how earthquakes are record- 

ed. Hundreds of other illustrations 

and articles describe many kinds of 

scientific measuring instruments. 
You will find complete informa- 

tion on thousands of subjects 

in the New Mer- 


riam-Webster. 
600,000 entries— 
122,000 more than 
in any other dic- 
tionary. Edited by 
207 outstanding 
authorities. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ino Second Edition 








Supreme Authority 
A New Creation 


3,350 pages e 12,000 terms 
illustrated e Over 13,000 
biographical entries ¢ Thou- 
sands of encyclopedic ar- 
ticles ¢ 35,000 geographical 
entries ¢ Synonyms and 
antonyms. Write for free, il- 
lustrated pamphlet contain- 
ing specimen pages, color 
plates, and full information. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
5 a a EE Ce 
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FREE AUTO PARKING STATION AT SCHUSTER’S—NO PURCHASE NECESSARY 





Fashion Steps Forward at 


SCHUSTER’S 


N. 3rd at W. Garfield N. 12th and W. Vliet W. Mitchell at S. 11th 
Concord 2000 Marquette 5300 Mitchell 4000 


MILWAUKEE 


More and more Wisconsin women and misses are talking about our all-star 
fashion performance—our constant success in bringing them all the new 
fashions at the prices they prefer to pay. Choosing your entire winter 
wardrobe at Schuster’s NOW, will assure you fashion authenticity, plus 
the added attractions of Schuster’s tempting prices and Schuster’s 
valuable stamps. 


We are offering you a 
Charge Aceount at Schuster’s 


without any red tape and without any delay. Do fill in the coupon below 
and send it to us NOW, so that your charge account will be ready for you 
to enjoy while you are in Milwaukee for the Annual meeting of the Wis- 
consin State Teachers Association. Our regular free delivery to all points 
in Kenosha, Racine, Dodge, Walworth, Waukesha, Milwaukee, Jefferson, 
Washington, Ozaukee, Fond du Lac, Sheboygan Counties, and Uncle Sam’s 
own delivery service unites the entire state with Schuster’s. 


We'll be glad to send you Schuster’s Weekly 
--No charge, of course 


Schuster’s 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


! 

! 

I would like to open a charge account at Schuster’s ; 
We: 0000 BOY. ain dik ete den te bedaks wowed Ean ok eens sna cane 
TE CRON a criss SS Ait kA heme Bilin toe ssiers ech nan age oben hace na ie eo ; 
IPO CGE” NO gS sacs hpi cae sc minh ci eps Weel Sass av sg eager cig cleat aN ae aig cosas nips a 
CN RIO aca sin es SF a NG isk ts nc a al eae alin ec re ; 
I would like to receive Schuster’s Weekly (please check) Yes []) No [) 








VALUABLE SCHUSTER STAMPS ARE A WORTHWHILE SAVING 
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THE BRIDE OF 1950 WILL BE LOVELIER 


because of her Classroom Drills in Gum Massage! | 


ES 


Modern schools everywhere are Stressing 
this modern Dental Health Practice! 


N THAT “day of days” she'll 
have reason to remember with 
gratitude her childhood training 
in gum massage. Her smile will be 
radiant...lovely! And for that love- 
liness she'll be indebted to the 
teachers who explained the impor- 
tance of gum massage in guarding 
the health of her teeth and gums. 
For gum massage, so thoroughly 
approved by modern dentists and 
so widely taught in modern class- 
rooms, is the new way to provide 
the gums with the work 
and stimulation denied 
them by our modern 
menus. 

To keep sound and 
healthy, gums must 
have vigorous work, 
and today’s soft, easily- 
chewed foods rob them 


50 









of that work. Naturally, they lose 
their vigor, grow lazy, sensitive— 
betray a tendency to bleed. And 
finally a warning “tinge of pink” 
on the tooth brush reveals the ur- 
gent need of more work, of better 
circulation in the gum walls. 


All over America, classroom 
drills in gum massage bring this 
important message to children. 
The technique is simple and eas- 
ily taught—its benefits important 
and lasting. The index finger (to 
represent the tooth 
brush) is placed on the 
outside of the jaw and 
then rotated from the 


Tokeep firmandhealthy, 
children’s gums need far 
—_ stimulation than 

get from today’s 


VN t, creamy foods. 
ad 














DRILL 0 
IN YOUR un cLAsstOOM prush ty 
the correct OOF gum masse ef the jaw! 
fal ractice © it on the outst 
finger, placing 
base of the gums toward the teeth. 

As an aid to massage, Ipana 
Tooth Paste is recommended. For 
Ipana is more than an effective 
cleansing agent—it does more than 
keep teeth clean and sparkling. It 
is also especially designed to aid 
the massage in toning and strength- 
ening the gum tissues. 

Try Ipana yourself. Every time 
you clean your teeth, massage a 
little extra Ipana into your gums. 
You'll soon notice its excellent ef- 
fects. Let Ipana’s effect on your 
own teeth and gums be the excel- 
lent reason why you bring this 
modern and important dental 
health habit to your own class- 
room—and your own pupils. 


By BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York @ 
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